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CuHar.es A. MANEY 
A uniform expenditure-analysis system devised by the writer of this article is now used by all 
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member of the State Department of Finance and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
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“Thanks for helping 


We are grateful for your help in 
difficult times. 


Here in the Bell System we have | 
seen some 43,000 of our people | 
go into the armed services. 























Shortages of copper and other ma- | 
terials have made it impossible to 


add needed lines and equipment, | 


We have been unable to install 
telephones for all who want them | 
and many of our lines are over- 
crowded. | 


Yet in spite of all this, telephone 
users have been tolerant and we 
have fewer complaints right now 
than at any time in the history of 
the business. Thanks a lot for 


understanding. 
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The Politician and the Educational 
Buzz Saw 


By H. C. HORACK 


The Common Man’s Protection of Academic Freedom 


POLITICIAN coming into 
A power as governor of his state 

is apt to look with longing at 
the jobs of the hundreds of state-paid 
teachers connected with the higher 
educational institutions. What an 
opportunity to build up his machine 
and reward his “‘higher grade’”’ polit- 
ical supporters! These institutions, 
if properly controlled, could furnish 
wonderful propagandists for his crowd, 
give a different class of support to his 
program, and make the young people 
of the state “‘think right.” It looks 
to him as if his predecessors in office, 
politicians not so astute as he, had 
overlooked a good thing. 

The control of the situation seems 
simple, for, after all, the great mass of 
the voters who have supported him— 
the common man, the laborer, the mill 
worker, the small farmer—are not 
college men and have no sympathy 
for college professors and should be 





glad to see them brought into line. 
The governor has been able to get the 
voters’ support for all his other 
proposals, economic, political, or other- 
wise, and this one should be easy. 
He thinks he knows their minds and 
how to convince them in this matter 
of the control of higher education— 
just talk to them of the impractical 
college professor, the high-brows, and 
the college boys in zoot suits. Fur- 
thermore, he reasons, the college group 
has no organized political following. 

What is it that the rabble-rousing 
politician has missed in this situation 
that causes him, like a monkey, to put 
his finger on the educational buzz saw? 
If the politician is told that his 
interference with the educational insti- 
tutions will result in striking the 
schools from the approved list of 
various standardizing organizations 
or national professional associations, 
this seems a matter of no concern. 
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“These outsiders, probably another 
bunch of college professors, do not 
know our people. All we have to do 
is to appeal to state pride, tell them 
that we are not going to allow a 
bunch of ‘furiners’ to dictate to this 
great state. We will have our own 
schools for our own people, and we will 
not let any outsider tell us what 
we ought to do.” It looks like a poli- 
tician’s dream for a political issue. 

The start seems simple. All that 
is necessary is to pick out some 
professor who has made statements, 
or to whom he may attribute views 
which are apt to be unpopular in the 
state. If he has not been in active 
political opposition to the group now 
in power, so much the better, for it 
shows that any action taken is on a 
high plane and only for the welfare 
of the state in bringing up the young 
people in the way they should go. 
If it happens that the others who 
are marked for slaughter have been 
opposed to the group now in control, 
of course that fact is immaterial, for 
it is the welfare of the state and its 
young people that motivates the 
changes. 

Acting on what seem to politicians 
to be fundamental assumptions, we 
may expect at intervals these attempts 
at political control of educational 
institutions. Even if a governor 
remembers the sad experience of 
the governor of a neighboring state 
at some previous time, it does not 
deter him, for his neighbor’s experi- 
ence with the buzz saw seems to have 
had other elements not present in 
the local situation. Probably the 
other man fell because there was 
another group that sought political 
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domination or was opposed to him 
on some matter of local concern. 
He is convinced that the question of 
control of higher education was not 
the vital issue, for this should cause 
no difficulty to one who knows his 
voters and has been put into power 
through the support of the common 
man. 

Charges of graft or increase of the 
tax burden seem to affect but little 
the voting attitude of a considerable 
portion of the population. Threats 
of increased taxation do not scare the 
man who pays no taxes and who is 
much more influenced by promises 
to take away from the rich and give 
to the poor. 


AST summer Georgia held a pri- 
mary in which Governor Tal- 
madge sought renomination, which in 
that state is equivalent to elec- 
tion. The issue was the Governor’s 
attempted political domination of the 
Georgia university system; he had 
sought to justify his acts in dismissing 
a number of men by raising the race 
issue and white domination of educa- 
tion. Political control of higher edu- 
cation was the real issue of the 
campaign, however, and he could not 
divert the attention of the voters 
from it. Talmadge was defeated, and 
he probably was much puzzled as to 
why he could not control the voters as 
he had in previous elections. 

Why had he failed to profit by 
Governor Bilbo’s experience in Mis- 
sissippi? Some years ago Governor 
Bilbo put his finger on the buzz saw. 
He removed men and women, from 
the university president down to 
janitors, and replaced them with his 
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THE EDUCATIONAL BUZZ SAW 


own political supporters. It hap- 
pened that I was one of a committee 
sent by the Association of American 
Law Schools to investigate the situa- 
tion at the University of Mississippi. 
After the investigation was completed 
I found it necessary on my trip home to 
stop at a number of small Mississippi 
towns to change cars with very consid- 
erable delays at each station. Being 
interested in discovering whether 
the ordinary man was concerned 
about Governor Bilbo’s activities with 
reference to higher education and 
what his opinion of them was, I got 
into conversations with everyone I 
met—ticket agents, baggage men, 
truck drivers, traveling salesmen, and 
some who appeared to be just plain 
loafers around the railway stations. 
In all I talked with about twenty 
different persons. 

It was surprising to find that every 
one of them was informed about the 
controversy and as interested in it 
as he would have been in any much- 
debated matter of local politics. If 
this was a fair sampling of Mississippi 
citizens, from the lowest to the middle 
class, the results were most revealing. 
By far the greater number apologeti- 
cally prefaced their comments by 
saying that they had previously voted 
for Bilbo for governor before stating 
that they were not with him on this 
issue. Though I made my inquiries 
as a gossipy stranger and with careful 
attempt not to express any viewpoint 
on my part, every one with whom I 
talked in these several small towns 
said he was unwilling to support the 
governor in his attempt at political 
control of higher education. 

What was it that such an astute 
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politician as Bilbo had missed which 
caused him to so misjudge the attitude 
of the voters? He thought he knew 
his people and could laugh off the 
efforts of outside organizations which 
came in to investigate and threatened 
to strike the Mississippi institutions 
from their approved lists. He was 
going to man the educational institu- 
tions with men of his political per- 
suasion, and this was a purely local 
issue. He was confident that the 
slogan “‘ Mississippi schools for Missis- 
sippi people” would find universal 
support and be sufficient to put over 
his program. Why was it that the 
argument of foreign interference with 
local affairs which seemed so potent to 
the governor was not now effective? 

When the politicians have squan- 
dered state funds, have kicked out 
other state employees and replaced 
them with their own henchmen, the 
“little man” who pays little or no 
taxes is not much disturbed. He feels 
that that is politics. The politician 
whom he has supported will look 
after him if he gets into any trouble, 
and he relies in general upon the 
promise to do something for the 
“poor man.” 

But strangely enough, higher educa- 
tion hits the poor man in a way that 
the rabble-rousing politician seems 
never to have suspected. Sure, he 
does not love the “theoretical college 
professor” nor the cheer leader at the 
football game nor the college boys of 
the comic strip, but he does have a 
wholesome respect for education and 
the opportunities it holds for his 
children. He feels deeply that in 
America politics has no more right to 
interfere with his children’s education 
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than it has to interfere with his 
children’s religion. 

Almost without exception every 
man I interviewed felt that he had to 
justify his viewpoint in breaking off 
from the man whose political follower 
he had been. There was just one 
reason given, expressed in various 
grades of English according to the 
man’s background, but the funda- 
mentals were the same. This was 
the reason: “I’ve got a boy and I 
want him to have a better chance in 
life than I had. If I can afford it, I 
want that boy to have a college 
education so that he won’t have to be 
scraping along all his life the way I 
have. That’s why I’m against the 
Governor when he starts putting 
politics into the schools. That’s one 
thing the politicians have got to 
keep their hands off of if they want 
my support.” 


HESE men believed in democ- 

racy. They believed in the 
opportunity which America gives to 
anyone, no matter what his begin- 
nings, to reach the top if he has the 
ability and the preparation that are 
required. The governor had hit the 
voters in their most vital spot, 
their stake in democracy as it might 
affect the future of their children and 
the things that they hoped for 
them—a better place in life than they 
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themselves had had. 

The situation in Georgia has passed 
by, and another politician has found 
that there was something about 
the thinking of the common man that 
he did not understand. Missing it 
caused him to lose his office at the 
hands of indignant voters. Strange, 
isn’t it, that the people, who take it 
as a matter of course that a politician 
coming into power should sweep out 
all who held positions under the 
previous administration, should rebel 
when he seeks to replace a few college 
professors who have no _ political 
following! 

Whether this particular governor 
knows wherein he misunderstood the 
attitude of his voters is not now 
material. But given a little time, 
there will be other governors of other 
states who will be tempted as were 
Bilboand Talmadge. This short state- 
ment is written in the hope that it will 
be a warning to him who is tempted 
and who feels that he can accurately 
read the mind of the common man on 
this issue of higher education. 

The ordinary voter may not know 
the meaning of “academic freedom,” 
but he does know what it means to 
have his schools kept free from political 
interference. Given the opportunity, 
he meets the challenge and so pays 
tribute to one of the freedoms we 


hold most dear. [Vol. XIV, No. 4] 
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Acceleration in College 


By R. H. ECKELBERRY 


Quick Survey Number Six 


HE Quick Survey here re- 

ported was an attempt to 

ascertain the extent to which 
and the ways in which American 
colleges and universities are accelerat- 
ing the educational programs of their 
students. For purposes of this survey, 
acceleration was defined as “any 
change in educational practice which 
enables or encourages a student to 
complete one or more stages of his 
formal education or to prepare himself 
for entrance upon a position for which 
it prepares him, at an earlier date than 
he would normally have done under 
traditional practice.” 

The survey was conducted on a 
nation-wide basis; 752 inquiries were 
sent to institutions which are mem- 
bers of the Association of American 
Colleges, Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, or 
Association of American Universities. 
A total of 448 replies were usable. 

Acceleration may be carried on in 
different ways which involve varying 
degrees of reconstruction of existing 
programs. The simplest, perhaps, is 
to alter the calendar so that the insti- 
tution is in session more weeks per 
year. Since the United States Qffice 
of Education had recently completed 
a study of calendar changes, our, 


inquiry did not deal with it. In order, 
however, to give as complete a picture 
as possible, we report some of the 
results of that study. 

The Office of Education secured 
947 replies from the 1,215 degree- 
granting institutions. These indicated 
that college calendars in use in 
1942-43 fall into about a dozen pat- 
terns. The traditional two-semester 
or three-quarter plan with no summer 
session has disappeared from more 
than four-fifths of the institutions, 
only 18 per cent of the 947 retaining 
it. The publicly controlled institu- 
tions have changed in this respect 
more completely than those under 
private auspices, since 9 per cent of 
the former and 22 per cent of the 
latter retain the traditional calendar. 
Other plans range from two semesters 
or three quarters plus a six-weeks 
summer term (II per cent) to three 
semesters or four quarters (25 percent). 

Many of our respondents volun- 
teered the information that they had 
altered their calendars by establishing 
or extending the length of their 
summer sessions, providing for inter- 
sessions, and the like. 

Closely related to these calendar 
changes are such others as enriching 
the offerings of the summer sessions 
so that they will meet the needs of 
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more students, and encouraging stu- 
dents of institutions that do not have 
summer sessions to attend such 
sessions elsewhere. 


NOTHER comparatively simple 
way to accelerate is to admit 
students to college before graduation 
from secondary school. The proposal 
that this be done has been the subject 
of active discussion, especially since 
the Educational Policies Commission 
last November recommended that 
selected secondary-school Seniors be 
admitted to college and be given both 
school and college credit for the first 
year’s work in college. 

Of the 439 institutions which replied 
to this part of the inquiry, 246 (56 per 
cent) reported that under certain cir- 
cumstances they do admit students 
who have not been graduated from 
secondary school. Most of those who 
gave any explanation indicated that 
this was a recent policy adopted as 
an emergency measure. A few, how- 
ever, including one large and old 
institution of the highest academic 
standing, stated that they had been 
following such a policy for years, and 
that there had been no substantial 
increase in the small number of stu- 
dents admitted without high-school 
graduation. 

Eighty-one per cent of the 246 insti- 
tutions indicated that high standing 
in secondary school was a _ basis 
upon which such students were ad- 
mitted. It appears, however, that 
high standing, as interpreted by the 
different institutions, means belonging 
to anything from the upper 50 to the 
upper Io per cent of the class. 

A basis closely related to high 
academic standing is recommendation 
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of the secondary-school principal. Our 
replies indicate that 82 per cent of 
the 246 institutions used this basis, 
In other words, the great majority 
of institutions that admit students 
before secondary-school graduation 
requires both high academic stand- 
ing and the recommendation of the 
principal. 

The two other bases mentioned in 
the inquiry, high score on an intel- 
ligence test and general intellectual 
and social maturity, are utilized less 
widely; they are reported by 40 and 
46 per cent of the institutions. 

Additional information supplied 
by many respondents indicates vari- 
ous other means by which students 
are selected. Most institutions re- 
quire that a student must have 
completed satisfactorily a minimum 
amount of secondary-school work. 
There is a considerable range in the 
minimum required. One extreme is 
represented by an institution which 
requires that the student be in the 
last semester of secondary school and 
need only part-time work in school to 
meet his graduation requirements. 
Such a student may enroll in college 
for full-time work and transfer enough 
credits to high school to graduate. 
Many require completion of 15 units, 
and many others three and one-half 
years or 14 units. Only two institu- 
tions among those replying admit on 
the basis of 12 units (the minimum 
recommended by the Policies Com- 
mission), and one of them agrees to do 
so only until the opening of the second 
semester in 1944, after which the 
minimum number of units will be 
progressively increased until January 
31, 1945, at which time secondary- 
school graduation will be required. 
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ACCELERATION IN COLLEGE 


Institutions differ widely in the 
relative number of students admitted 
before graduation and the emphasis 
which they place on this as a policy. 
Some of the 246 institutions emphasize 
that only a few students are admitted 
and that the practice is to be regarded 
as an expedient to be used in excep- 
tional circumstances rather than as 
representing a policy. At the other 
extreme are institutions which have 
distributed printed or mimeographed 
material calling the attention of pro- 
spective students to the possibility of 
entering college before secondary- 
school graduation, and, by implication 
at least, inviting such students to 
apply for admission. In certain states, 
plans have been worked out under the 
leadership of the state departments 
of education for admitting students 
to college before secondary-school 
graduation. 

A third comparatively simple means 
of acceleration indicated is to per- 
mit or encourage academic loads which 
are substantially heavier than nor- 
mal. Replies to the inquiry dealing 
with this were made by 422 institu- 
tions; of these 320 (76 per cent) were 
positive. Respondents were also asked 
whether permission or encouragement 
to carry heavier loads was extended 
to all or only the abler students. Of 
the 310 institutions that answered 
this question, 91 per cent indicated 
that it was given to the abler students 
only, and 9 per cent, to all students. 

Respondents were also asked to 
indicate the approximate percentage 
of students actually carrying loads 
substantially heavier than normal. 
Among the 286 institutions answering 
this question, the range is from less 
than 1 per cent to 95 per cent. The 
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median is 12 per cent. For the section 
dealing with student loads, compar- 
atively few respondents supplied 
information in addition to checking 
responses. This information indicates 
that in the case of some institutions, 
permitting abler students to carry 
heavier loads is not a new policy. 
Some institutions point out that the 
heavier loads now in effect are due to 
increased requirements in military 
science or physical education. Certain 
institutions encourage men who need 
courses in mathematics or science for 
government service to carry these in 
addition to their regular load. In a 
few cases, Seniors who need a few 
extra credits to graduate in a certain 
semester are permitted to carry them. 


HE third section of the inquiry 

had to do with modifications of 
curriculums. Obviously, this is a 
more complicated and difficult means 
of acceleration, and it is not surprising 
that relatively few institutions have 
as yet utilized it. The first question 
under this head had to do with any 
decrease in the number of courses 
required for graduation or for admis- 
sion to professional practice. Of the 
425 institutions replying to this ques- 
tion, only 41 replied in the affirmative. 
Of these, the few who gave additional 
information indicated that the reduc- 
tion is relatively slight. For example, 
one institution has reduced the 
requirement by 8 _ semester-hours, 
another by 6 hours for students with 
good records, and another by 5 hours. 
Certain institutions grant a limited 
amount of credit for military service. 
The second question had to do with 
eliminating or shortening beginning 
courses in such fields as history or 
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chemistry for the student having good 
preparation in such fields. Of 411 
replies, only 39 indicated that any- 
thing was done in this respect. If the 
institutions that elaborated or ex- 
plained their responses to this question 
are typical, relatively little has been 
done as a result of the war; appar- 
ently, most of the 39 institutions are 
continuing a policy which has been in 
effect for some time. 

Question 3 in this section had to do 
with shortening courses through con- 
densing, combining, or reorganizing. 
The average college curriculum has 
evolved through the years with fre- 
quent modifications in detail, but with 
infrequent large-scale reconstruction. 
It would seem that the war emergency 
offers an excellent opportunity to 
streamline curriculums in such ways 
as to provide more efficient use of 
student time. To what extent have 
institutions recognized this oppor- 
tunity and done something about it? 
To only a slight extent, apparently. Of 
413 replies to this question, 86 (21 per 
cent) are positive. The remarks indi- 
cate that in most cases such changes 
as have been made have not been 
extensive; “slightly,” ‘“‘some,” “‘in 
mathematics only” are typical an- 
swers. Two institutions, however, seem 
to have carried through a quite thor- 
oughgoing job in revising, consolidat- 
ing, and reorganizing their curriculums 
so as to give better training in a 
shorter time. 


NOTHER possible way of accel- 
erating is to encourage the 
increased use of proficiency examina- 
tions as a means of obtaining credit. 
This inquiry was not concerned with 
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the question as to whether or not 
students might obtain credit in that 
way, but with the question whether 
the institutions had encouraged the 
increased use of proficiency examina- 
tions as a means of acceleration. Of 
435 institutions replying, only 55 (13 
per cent) indicated such increased 
use. A large number were at pains to 
point out that they do regularly 
permit the use of proficiency exam- 
inations. Some restrict the number 
of hours of credit that may be earned 
in this way; some permit a student to 
skip a course by taking an examina- 
tion but do not give credit. Others 
encourage the practice only by stu- 
dents who have been called to the 
armed forces near the end of the term 
or quarter. 

The second question in this section 
asked the approximate percentage of 
students who earned any substantial 
amount of credit by proficiency exam- 
inations; $5 institutions answered. Of 
these, 41 indicated that the percentage 
is less than 5, and 52 that it is less 
than 165. 

The provision for superior students 
of honors courses, involving individ- 
ual study, group conferences, tutorial 
instruction, and similar procedures, is 
still another possible means of accel- 
eration. Again, our inquiry did not 
seek to discover the number of insti- 
tutions having such courses, but the 
extent to which they have been pro- 
vided as a means of acceleration. Of 
409 replies to the question only 85 
(21 per cent) were in the affirmative. 
A good many respondents took pains 
to point out that they had had honors 
courses for a long time. 

[Continued on page 226] 

















Thoughts on Educational 
Priorities 


By CLYDE W. PARK 


To Clarify Views on the Rapidly Changing Educational Situation 


HE sudden urgencies of total 
war have affected profoundly 
the status and outlook of 
American colleges. In view of swift 
and far-reaching changes in industry, 
commerce, and the whole scheme of 
daily living, educational institutions 
could not be expected to carry on 
business as usual, even if they wished 
todo so. Complete detachment, rare 
in normal times, would be unthink- 
able in a crisis that threatens not only 
their accustomed routine but also 
their continued existence. Clearly, the 
time has come for a_ restatement 
of objectives and a revaluation of 
academic programs. 

In some respects compulsory edu- 
cational reform suggests a stimulating 
and wholesome experience, regrettable, 
perhaps, for its haste, but, on the 
whole, beneficial. Almost every col- 
lege teacher, at some time or other, 
has dreamed of an ideal university 
which would be different from the one 
that he knows best. As an educational 
reformer he easily imagines himself 
cutting off dead wood from the upper 
branches of the academic tree and 
clearing away the dense shrubbery 
which fringes its base. Workmanlike 





tree surgery, he feels, would include a 
little filling here and there, to check 
incipient hollowness or to prevent 
the spread of fungus growths. Unhap- 
pily, the analogy of the tree surgeon, 
fascinating as it is, does not offer a 
suitable procedure for the present 
situation. Reform is being dictated, 
not by someone’s idea of perfection, 
but by the needs growing out of a 
national emergency. The program of 
a college will be judged by the extent 
of its contribution to the grim business 
of winning the war. 

That this program will necessarily 
contain a large proportion of technical 
subjects is evident. The basic train- 
ing of students will point toward 
engineering in its ancient sense of a 
distinctly military profession. We 
sometimes forget that the term civil 
engineer was first used in order to 
designate a profession whose function 
was to carry out peacetime projects 
that were essentially constructive. 
The word engineer alone would have 
conveyed a different idea. 

Shakespeare’s use of the word, for 
example, illustrates its earlier mean- 
ing. In Hamlet’s reference to counter 
measures that he will take to protect 
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himself against the plot of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, he says: 


Let it work; 
For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar; an’t shall go 
hard 
But I will delve one yard below their 
mines, 
And blow them at the moon: 


Thus, the enginer (engineer) is one 
who contrives destructive mines or 
mechanisms. Othello, in bidding fare- 
well to his profession, apostrophizes 
the cannon thus: 


And O you mortal engines, whose rude 
throats 

The immortal Jove’s dread clamours 
counterfeit, 

Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 


Mechanized war, with its varied 
and complicated engines and its mani- 
fold technical problems, has brought 
back, with new and deadly impor- 
tance, the military engineer. His 
ancient catapults and the crude work 
of his sappers and pioneers seem 
primitive indeed compared with the 
“mortal engines” of modern times. 
Centuries of patient research, the sum 
total of inventive genius, and all the 
progress in applied mechanics, chem- 
istry, electricity, and metallurgy are 
represented in the self-propelling for- 
tresses that move across the battlefield 
or hover above it, or that swim the 
Seven Seas on missions of destruction. 


OT the least of the engineer’s 
accomplishments has been that 
of organizing specific duties for subor- 
dinates who, although not familiar 
with all the principles of mechanics, 
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are nevertheless capable of operating 
a machine efficiently or keeping it in 
service. Technicians, for operation 
and repair, for construction of parts, 
for inspection, for testing and precision 
measurement, for making observa- 
tions, and for doing countless other 
tasks, may be trained within a com- 
paratively short time. They may be 
women, as well as men, and in con- 
stantly growing numbers women are 
taking over these duties. Building on 
a slighter foundation of technical 
training, such persons become machine 
tenders or skilled assistants, and by 
their handling of detail assignments, 
they release fully trained professional 
engineers for the larger task of 
planning and design. Because of the 
vast number and the great complexity 
of machines used in war, the demand 
for persons who have received brief 
specialized training as technicians is 
virtually unlimited. The studies in- 
cluded in this training may be given 
in colleges of liberal arts, and indeed 
must be, to a considerable extent, in 
order to prevent overcrowding of the 
technical colleges. Some of the in- 
struction is given in the upper grades 
of the secondary schools. Much of 
the practical training will be gained 
through experience in factories and 
shops and laboratories. 

In view of the great emphasis on 
studies for technicians, engineers, and 
professional people generally, one 1s 
led to wonder what will become of the 
colleges of liberal arts. The question 
is causing much concern among those 
who value the arts college as a repos- 
itory of cultural tradition and as a 
center of fundamental training. The 
intellectual discipline which it pro- 
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vides is equally important, they 
believe, whether as a foundation for 
professional studies or as a prepara- 
tion for the normal life of an educated 
person. Just now the quality, as well 
as the quantity, of liberal-arts in- 
struction is being seriously threatened 
from two directions: Acceleration of 
professional training and the tem- 
porary disappearance of normal life 
have combined to lessen the force of 
the usual arguments for liberal stud- 
ies, if the subject is considered solely 
on the basis of the immediate situa- 
tion. The distinctive characteristic of 
a liberal-arts college worthy of the 
name, however, is that it looks beyond 
local and temporary considerations. 
It draws lessons from the remote past 
and prepares for the distant future. 
Again, if true to its name, it stimulates 
general intelligence and provides a 
broad disciplinary training which 
should be translatable into terms of 
efficiency as well as enjoyment. This 
benefit is important to all young 
people, including those who devote 
time to acquiring special skill in order 
to perform a limited but necessary task. 


HERE will be little argument as 

to the desirability of keeping the 
liberal-arts college alive and of main- 
taining unimpaired the humanities 
which are its particular charge. The 
practical question of how far this will 
be feasible in a period of declining 
enrollments, accelerated programs, 
and pressure for specialized instruc- 
tion is one that must be faced by all 
teachers and administrators. Assum- 
ing that some retrenchment is inev- 
itable, different suggestions are offered 
for revising the academic program. 
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Of these the least impressive is the 
recommendation, perhaps not too 
seriously meant, that certain whole 
departments might be suspended for 
the duration. He would be a bold 
person, indeed, who would attempt 
to distinguish between essential and 
dispensable divisions of the college. 
Such a differentiation would call for 
a rare combination of omniscience 
and impartiality. It is evident, of 
course, that the changed conditions 
have increased the general demand 
for certain studies, for example, his- 
tory, mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics. The first of these is appre- 
ciated because it is expected to supply 
some information and _ perspective 
that are now recognized to have been 
sadly lacking in supposedly educated 
people before December 7, 1941. The 
others are foundation studies for 
technical training. Hardly less in 
demand than these subjects are mod- 
ern languages, including English, 
which are now studied more for their 
practical than for their literary 
interest. One could go on through the 
list and could find in each department 
some values well worth preserving. 
Only in a jocular mood, and in the 
spirit of a Gilbertian allusion, is any- 
one likely to compile a list of depart- 
ments, or professors, that “never 
would be missed.” 

Within the several departments the 
problem of eliminations is acute. So 
long as they are still able to offer in- 
struction, albeit on a reduced scale, 
teachers have obligation to make the 
most of their limited opportunity. As 
those who are inside the departments 
well know, there are some courses that 
have a minimum of intellectual dis- 
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cipline, stimulation, or other benefits 
not represented by the soon forgotten 
scribbling in a student’s notebook. 
Whether paucity of content or perfunc- 
toriness of presentation is respon- 
sible, such courses are worse than a 
waste of the student’s time. “Where 
he got it, we can get it” is the natural 
and justifiable comment by students 
who appraise at its true value the 
dreary retailing of loosely synthesized 
information which sometimes passes 
for a lecture. As against this kind of 
dispensable instruction there are some 
courses that deserve to be retained as 
long as colleges remain open. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that 
there are some professors to whose 
courses the students should always 
have access. In such cases, subject- 
matter is relatively less important 
than point of view, method of ap- 
proach, contagious enthusiasm, exem- 
plification of sound scholarship, and 
sincere interest in students as human 
beings. The content may be special 
and, at first sight, unpromising. The 
question is what the instructor does 
with it, or rather, what he gets the 
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students to do with it. The test of 
profitable instruction is the evidence 
of what has happened to the student, 
A short course in Edmund Burke has 
been known to give students a train- 
ing in thinking that they considered 
afterward to be the most permanently 
useful part of their whole college 
education. A single lecture on “the 
dramatic element in the popular 
ballad” aroused a young man from his 
intellectual lethargy and pointed the 
way to a distinguished career. Stuart 
Walker was the student, and he gladly 
paid tribute to George Morey Miller, 
the man who started him on his way. 
A professor of economics has _ been 
known to cure young people of fal- 
lacious reasoning in general, and not 
only in a field where heresies spring 
up without encouragement. Profes- 
sors of science have frequently opened 
vistas of endless progress to be fol- 
lowed on the student’s initiative. 
Perhaps the enforced rationing of 
educational opportunities will cause 
creative teachers to be more appre- 
ciated and will give them the priority 
they have always deserved. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 4] 
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Social Welfare and Higher Learning 


By ARTHUR P. MILES 


The Training Needed to Care for the Services of the Social Security Act 


F ONE accepts the fact that a 

university is a collection of scholars 

engaged in an eternal quest for 
explanatory principles of scientific 
and philosophic phenomena and con- 
cerned above all with the history of 
ideas, then one must admit that most 
professional schools could operate 
outside of the orbit of universities. 
This is particularly true of the schools 
of social work, the majority of which 
have been functioning as institutes 
for the dissemination of sociopsycho- 
logical techniques. Despite univer- 
sity affiliation, which is required for 
membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work, many 
of the schools have been serving 
primarily as glorified systems of 
apprenticeship training. 

It is, therefore, to be regretted that 
when the Association received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
analyze the training needs of the 
social services established under the 
Social Security Act, they failed to 
explore some of the most important 
pedagogical problems facing the pro- 
fessional schools. In its published 
report the Committee presents a 


detailed analysis of the personnel 
requirements of the various services 
established through the Social Secu- 
rity Act; 


it recommended that the 
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“nature of the jobs established in the 
services studied demands the knowl- 
edge and skills of social work and 
indicates the need for professional 
education at the graduate level.’” 
The courses given by various schools 
are listed; however, the Committee 
fails to analyze present programs at 
the graduate level and does not 
suggest how present facilities could 
be expanded to meet the demands of 
the public social services. Like too 
many studies in the social sciences, 
this one recommends that further 
exploration and study be undertaken. 
In the paragraphs which follow are 
mentioned some of the unsolved 
pedagogical problems of importance 
in education for the public social 
services that were entirely neglected 
or only partially considered by the 
report. 

How can prospective employees of 
the public social services be properly 
trained if social-science principles are 
not utilized in their instruction? 
Schools of social work have been so 
zealously guarding their professional 
status that they often have neglected 
their educational responsibility; in 
many cases they have been producing 


1Study Committee of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. Education for the Public 
Social Services. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1942. 
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individuals who have a narrow tech- 
nical training rather than persons who 
are able to think and accept respon- 
sibility. Professors of social work 
have been dispensing techniques and 
the tricks of the trade and, but 
for a few notable exceptions, have not 
been interested in exploring for a 
sound body of principles upon which 
to base their instruction. They have, 
for example, seemed unaware of the 
importance of theoretical social psy- 
chology, social philosophy, and socio- 
economic theory. In their quest for 
the practical, they often have ignored 
the obvious relationships between 
social administration and the social 
sciences. The result is that we have 
social workers treating unemployed 
individuals without having the slight- 
est knowledge of the economic theory 
of unemployment; social workers dis- 
pensing old-age pensions while happily 
illiterate of the importance of popu- 
lation trends; and social workers 
attempting to help neurotic individ- 
uals to “adjust” to a cultural setting 
of which the social workers have little 
knowledge. Social workers have con- 
sistently used the word philosophy 
as synonymous with psychological- 
psychiatric theory, and the term 
ethics has been prostituted to mean 
intra- or inter-professional etiquette. 
Principles of social work must, of 
necessity, be based upon social scien- 
tific knowledge, but thus far too many 
professors of social work have not 
been interested in finding them. 


HE overemphasis on techniques 
in many schools of social work 
has resulted in a work-bench men- 
tality on the part of both teachers and 
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students. Teachers often avoid theo- 
retical and philosophical problems 
either because they are not equipped 
by education to analyze them or 
because they are purposely con- 
temptuous of anything that resembles 
the social sciences. A’ professor of 
social work once publicly declared 
that it had yet to be proved that there 
was a positive relationship between 
social work and the social sciences. 
As proof he cited the experience in his 
own classrooms: there was no notice- 
able difference between students in 
schools of social work who had under- 
graduate instruction in the social 
sciences and those who had not. The 
professor neglected to recognize that 
the relationship, if it is to be noticeable 
in student performance, has to be 
pointed out by the teacher. Another 
professor commented that he was 
unimpressed with the possibility of 
applying social-science principles to 
social-work instruction. ‘After all,” 
he added, ‘“‘what do the social scien- 
tists know about human behavior?” 
The trade-school approach in social- 
work education is particularly difficult 
to eradicate because it is self- 
perpetuating. Teachers in schools of 
social work are themselves graduates 
of the professional schools, and they 
have been the victims of a “ practical” 
approach both in the schools and in 
their professional experience. What 
is needed, and greatly needed at the 
present time, is the recruiting of pro- 
fessors of social work who have had 
graduate training in the social sciences 
as well as in schools of social work. 
Primarily because of this approach 
the schools have not contributed to 
the field of social research. The 
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usual excuses are offered, always 
beginning with the lament that 
research is expensive and the schools 
are poor. Never is it admitted, of 
course, that they are not intellectually 
so motivated as to encourage and 
supervise research studies. With but 
one notable exception—the School of 
Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago—schools of social 
work have not issued significant re- 
search publications. Occasional studies 
of process in case work or the intake 
policies of Agency X or the history of 
poor relief in Washtown, Idaho, are 
published by the schools—but these 
are not to be classified as research. 
It is, for instance, highly significant 
that not since the publication of 
Mary Richmond’s Social Diagnosis in 
1917 has an important study been 
made in the field of social-case work. 


HE American Association of 

Schools of Social Work, in what 
many believe to have been a hasty 
and ill-advised action, decreed that 
member schools must offer two years 
of graduate study. In many instances 
this has meant that one-year pro- 
grams have been expanded by dividing 
and subdividing the content of courses. 
There are now so many different 
courses offered in the various schools 
in case work, group work, child 
welfare, and public welfare that it 
would take several pages to list them. 
Courses are offered in group work for 
case workers, case work for group 
workers, intergroup work, and prob- 
lems in group leadership. In a field 
with such an ill-defined content as 
group work—it has been defined as an 
instrument for the practice of democ- 
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racy, which is presumably all things 
to all men—it is absurd to offer so 
many courses. 

Not only is the graduate content 
of the courses sometimes questionable, 
but occasionally the teachers are not 
qualified to teach graduate courses. 
Many a social-work teacher is a 
person who has secured all his pro- 
fessional education from his years of 
experience in the field. This is not 
to imply that graduate training as 
such automatically gives one an 
intellectual point of view. But those 
without the advantages of the dis- 
cipline of such training find it more 
difficult to teach graduate courses. 
It is unfortunate that many poorly 
qualified teachers in schools of social 
work give nothing in their courses but 
the most rudimentary kind of infor- 
mation which is not bound together 
by any set of coherent principles. 

A hang-over from the days of 
apprenticeship are the so-called “in- 
formation” courses which must, by 
mandate of the Association, be offered 
in approved schools. There are 
generally batteries of these courses: 
medical information, psychiatric in- 
formation, and legal information. 
These are taught on the assumption 
that they present vital information 
to the potential social practitioner. 
A physician gives a series of lectures 
on the diseases that might be acquired 
by the clients of a social agency, an 
attorney offers a lecture series on legal 
problems that might confront social 
workers, and a psychiatrist (prefer- 
ably a psychoanalyst) presents the 
horrors of various psychoses and 
neuroses. Although the teachers of 
these courses are competent prac- 
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titioners in their own field, they know 
little about the field of social work. 
The content of their courses is usually 
similar to popularized books on “law 
for laymen,” “elements of psycho- 
analysis for the public,” and ‘“ medi- 
cine for the home.” To offer such 
courses for graduate credit is a 
questionable educational practice. 

If there is psychiatric content in 
social-case work, why has it not been 
absorbed and adapted by the case- 
work teachers so that they can 
propagate it? Do the principles of 
social legislation have to be taught 
by a lawyer who often knows very 
little about social legislation and 
nothing about social work? Do grad- 
uate students in schools of social 
work—who are presumably literate— 
have to listen to popularized and 
often poorly prepared lectures on the 
social significance of syphilis and the 
public-health menace of tuberculosis? 
It is quite possible that such courses 
are hang-overs from the days when 
lectures were given to students-in- 
training in social agencies. Perhaps 
they have been continued because of 
the element of glamour they add to 
the faculty roster in the catalogue. 


HE medical schools have abol- 

ished night-school training, the 
better law schools avoid it, but it is a 
perpetual problem with the schools of 
social work. Social work is a young 
and a rather poorly paid profession, 
and the majority who enter it cannot 
afford to secure two years of full- 
time graduate professional education. 
Thus, about half of the students in 
the schools are night or part-time 
students. Late afternoon and night 
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courses presumably have the same 
content as day courses, but even the 
casual observer knows that this is 
not so. Night courses and extension 
courses are sometimes put on a self. 
supporting basis which makes the 
problem even more difficult. The 
Study Committee of the Association 
recognized this problem and _ sug- 
gested that “the entire area of extra- 
mural or extension work should be 
carefully studied by the schools.” 
More than the usual faculty survey 
of the situation is required. The 
schools need to consider, for example, 
whether the social-work field warrants 
two years of graduate professional 
training. It might be better to con- 
centrate on one year of sound educa- 
tion that could be more readily 
available to all students than to 
develop two years of study that is 
beyond the financial means of most. 
Social-work education is unique in 
that it combines clinical (field work) 
with theoretical (class) study. The 
student, for the larger portion of his 
course, takes supervised field-work 
instruction concurrently with class 
work. Originally the instruction was 
given by the staff members of social 
agencies with little or no supervision 
from the schools, but more recently 
many schools have hired their own 
supervisors and placed them in the 
agencies. The latter seems to be the 
better method, but in spite of the 
method used there is still the problem 
of the variety of such field place- 
ments. The Association insists that, 
particularly for the two-year schools, 
a large number of different field-work 
placements be available. Private 
family agencies, psychiatric clinics, 
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hospitals with medical social-service 
programs, private child-caring agen- 
cies, and the like are not to be found 
in all areas. It is difficult in many 
areas where there are schools or 
where schools are needed to secure 
sufficient diversification in field place- 
ments. This means that many a 
state university or land-grant college 
is unable to have a two-year approved 
school of social work. Thus the prob- 
lem is important in any consideration 
of education for the public social 
services. 

Traditionally, public welfare in the 
schools has meant those public social 
services which demand _ individual 
investigation of applicants. In other 
words, it is limited to the public- 
assistance categories of the Social 
Security Act (old-age assistance, aid 
to the needy blind, and aid to depend- 
ent children) plus relief and institu- 
tional services. The social insurance 
programs—unemployment compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, and 
old-age and survivors’ insurance—are 
becoming more and more important. 
In fact, they are developing at the 
expense of the public-assistance pro- 
grams. Schools of social work inter- 
ested in training for the public 
services should give serious attention 
to the social insurance; and _ this 
implies that they should do much 
more than merely give a course in 
social insurance. It can be done only 
by reducing the number of required 
courses, by infusing genuine socio- 
economic content into the entire pro- 
gram, and by offering field work in 
social-insurance agencies. 

There are now so many required 
courses—practically all of them are 
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required—that the student has as 
much choice as a Nazi voter. This is 
an especial problem for the second- 
year graduate student who presum- 
ably has had a “basic first year” of 
required courses and finds himself 
with no choice in his program during 
the second year. The usual under- 
graduate devices have been intro- 
duced: Course 300 must be preceded 
by Courses 100 and 200, family field 
work is basic to all other kinds, and 
the like. Requirements and a non- 
flexible program do not necessarily 
imply that the schools have such a 
diversified body of material to teach 
that all students must take a stereo- 
typed program for two years. 


ROFESSIONAL social work is a 

comparatively recent innovation 
in rural areas and does not have as 
long a history and tradition as in the 
urban centers. With the extension 
of various social-security programs 
on a nation-wide basis, however, a 
demand for qualified social workers 
was created in rural areas. Many of 
these areas are without schools of 
social work, and because of low 
salaries the workers are not able to 
go out of the area for professional 
training. This has created an edu- 
cational problem that has not yet 
been solved. 

Numerous state universities and 
land-grant colleges became interested 
in establishing schools of social work, 
but were unable to do so because of 
the paucity of field-work centers in 
rural areas. Several “secessionist” 
movements resulted from the unbend- 
ing attitude of the Association. It, 
however, was finally forced to appease 
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various state schools. It did so by 
creating the Class II category of 
schools, approved for only one year 
of professional training. Thus the 
older urban schools retain their pres- 
tige, while the newer rural schools are 
relegated to an inferior Class II 
status. Obviously this is only a 
temporary solution to an important 
problem. The great need for social- 
work training in rural areas is still 
unmet. 

Another movement that must be 
reckoned with is the insistent demand 
that the Association recognize under- 
graduate training. For some time 
the Association has looked with 
especial disfavor upon undergraduate 
education for social work. It has 
viewed with alarm the re-emergence 
of undergraduate training, but under- 
graduate professional courses have 
become more and more numerous. 
The Association has timidly made 
certain proposals regarding a pre- 
professional sequence of undergrad- 
uate courses, but this has not satisfied 
the social-science professors whose 
students are going to accept pro- 
fessional positions upon graduation. 
There are many who contend that 
the remuneration for social workers 
is not sufficient to enable all, or 
even the majority, to secure graduate 
training. Furthermore, they realis- 
tically point out that the majority 
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of people who enter social work do 
so without graduate training. The 
Association replies that undergrad- 
uates are immature and too young 
to be probing into the problems of the 
poor. They further contend that the 
courses have graduate professional 
content. Some critics, however, dis- 
agree and insist that at least the first 
year of a social-work curriculum could 
be taught to college Seniors. They 
point out that the first year of 
medicine and law is given to college 
Seniors. Albeit, this problem is be- 
coming increasingly important and 
must, sooner or later, be faced by 
the Association. 

These are but a few of the problems 
that must be faced in regard to 
education for the public social services. 
It is, therefore, unfortunate that the 
Study Committee did not, for what- 
ever reason, go beyond self-evident 
facts and grapple with important and 
unsolved problems. Professors of social 
work must face these questions real- 
istically if they are to be solved and if 
there is to be genuine progress in 
social-work instruction. The writer 
is convinced that for the future 
welfare of graduate professional train- 
ing for social work they should be 
frankly and openly discussed. Social- 
work education has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose from honest 
and fearless self-appraisal. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 4] 
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The Doctorate in America 


By HUGH J. MCDONALD 


Dissimilarity in Requirements and Standards 


URING the decade of the 

prosperous twenties, and even 

before, we saw faster cars 
being built, taller buildings being 
erected, and bigger utility companies 
being formed. In many fields, con- 
servatism was thrown to the winds; 
the field of education did not escape 
the general trend. Colleges mush- 
roomed into prominence, sometimes 
because of a winning football team, 
but more often because a degree 
became, in the popular opinion, an 
Aladdin’s lamp which lit the way to 
wealth and ease; and parents sent 
Webster Washington Smith and Elly- 
anore Havenswood Brown to college 
to get a degree. Whether they 
acquired much knowledge or the 
ability to think independently was a 
minor point; the all-important matter 
was to get a degree, and the colleges 
catered to the demand.! 

Nowadays, we have Bachelors’ de- 
grees of every description and sound, 
some of them obtained by genuine 
study and attainment of knowledge, 
but many merely indicating that the 
holder has been taught to pose 
intellectually as well as physically. 
In New York state alone, which 
exercises a vigilant control over the 


‘Harriman, Philip L. ‘The Bachelor’s Degree,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, VII (June, 1936), 
PP. 301-307. 
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awarding of degrees, as compared to 
many of her sister states, a recent 
inquiry into the number, type, and 
character of degrees conferred by the 
colleges, universities, technical and 
professional schools in the state 
revealed that all but a few of the 
65 separate degrees in the list author- 
ized by the Regents were being 
employed by the various institutions. 
The inquiry revealed that in addition 
to the degrees appearing in the 
authorized list, 85 unauthorized de- 
grees were being conferred in special 
fields such as business administration, 
education, engineering, and religious 
education. A survey of the graduate 
degrees awarded by the colleges and 
schools in the state during the year 
ending June 30, 1937, shows that 28 
types of Masters’ and 13 types of 
Doctors’ degrees were awarded that 
year.2, Most Bachelors’ degrees in 
the resident schools throughout the 
country are awarded after four 
years’ attendance, but many colleges 
award the B.A. and B.S. degree after 
as short a time as two years, and 
some of the correspondence schools in 
an even shorter time. The real traffic 
in degrees, however, on a percentage 
basis, has taken place on the doc- 


*Horner, Harlan H. “The State and Higher 
Education,” University of the State of New York 
Bulletin, April 15, 1939, pp- 24, 30, and 31. 
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torate level, and the problem is not 
a recent one. 

The term doctor, originally the 
equivalent of teacher or instructor, 
seems to have originated among the 
Romans, who applied it to those who 
delivered public lectures or addresses 
upon philosophical subjects. In the 
twelfth century it came into use as 
a title of honor borne by men of great 
learning, such as Thomas Aquinas, 
Roger Bacon, and other distinguished 
schoolmen. It was first made an 
academic title at the University of 
Bologna, in Italy, which received 
from the emperor the right of appoint- 
ing doctores legum (doctor of laws). 
The University of Paris followed in 
1145. Soon afterward, the popes 
granted the universities the right of 
appointing doctores canonum et decre- 
talium (teachers of the canon law); 
and when the study of the civil law 
came to be combined with that of the 
canon law, the title was changed to 
doctor utriusque juris (teacher of both 
laws). The faculties of theology and 
medicine followed that of law in 
conferring this title, although it had 
been in use for two and a half centuries 
in other fields before it was conferred 
in medicine. 

Down through the centuries, the 
rigorous standards for the doctorate 
were seldom relaxed, but nowadays 
we face a situation where the cur- 
riculums leading to the doctorate 
have been multiplied many fold and 
softened almost to the danger point. 
Many leaders in the graduate schools 
of American universities are beginning 
to feel that the present policy of 
awarding degrees shows a lack of any 
real philosophy of higher education. 
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A degree, to be sure, is but a by- 
product of a stage in the progress 
toward an education, yet the multi- 
plicity of doctorates awarded by our 
colleges and the varying levels on 
which they are given reveal a need 
for developing a sounder theory of 
higher education. 


HE conferring of doctoral degrees 

is in need of a thorough house- 
cleaning. The degree Doctor of Phi- 
losophy (Ph.D.), traditionally the 
highest level in our educational sys- 
tem, is being granted in most cases 
only after three years of full-time 
study and examination beyond the 
attainment of a recognized Bachelor’s 
degree and the preparation of a 
thesis setting forth a contribution to 
knowledge. In a few schools, the 
degree of Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) is 
given for an identical program where 
the major part of the work is in a 
field of natural, physical, or applied 
science. This is as it should be, but 
many times, especially in the fields of 
education, history, and literature, the 
bars have been lowered so that 
theses which set forth only new 
standards of mediocrity have been 
accepted for the Ph.D. To meet the 
ever increasing demand for Doctors’ 
degrees from high-school teachers, 
some of the colleges have instituted 
a new degree, that of Doctor of 
Education, which is admittedly on a 
standard lower than that of the 
Ph.D.: the residence requirements are 
about the same as for the latter, but 
the thesis need not set forth an 
original contribution to knowledge. 
A reading knowledge of two foreign 
languages is usually required for the 
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Ph.D., but the requirement has in 
most schools been waived for the D.Ed. 
A story is told about a dissertation, 
supposedly written at one of our 
oldest and most revered institutions, 
entitled, “‘The Length of Sentences in 
Spenser.” The candidate’s disserta- 
tion was about 300 pages long, and 
for most of them he offered nothing 
original. Every statement was care- 
fully annotated. In his concluding 
paragraph the scholar wrote: 

In the light of the foregoing evidence, 
and basing our opinion upon the unim- 
peachable authority of experts who have 
been mentioned, one seems justified in 
concluding that there are in Spenser 
three types of sentences, (a) those which 
are long, (4) those which are short, 
(c) those which cannot accurately be 
described as either “long” or “short.’’ 
This description is somewhat far- 
fetched and overdrawn, of course, but 
as one man has put it, ““When a 
candidate reads over countless dis- 
sertations in order to capture ideas 
from them for his own, he readily can 
see why so many individuals that 
have the doctorate are of such 
inferior quality.” 

In the field of health (or should it 
be called ill-health) the assortment of 
doctorate degrees is a wide one. If 
one “receives the call” to alleviate 
pain, one may choose to study for 
any of the following degrees: Doctor 
of Naprapathy, in about go days, 
with no entrance requirements; Doc- 
tor of Chiropractic, in from one to 
four years, depending on the school, 
with the minimum entrance require- 
ment usually being completion of 


*Atkinson, Carroll. True a ceo | of a Ph.D. 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania: Edinboro Educational 
Press, 1939. p. 60. 
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an elementary-school education; Doc- 
tor of Surgical Chiropody, in from 
eighteen months to three years, the 
minimum entrance requirement being 
the same as in the chiropractic field; 
Doctor of Optometry, in from three 
years to four years after high-school 
graduation; Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine, in four years after com- 
pletion of one year of general college 
work; Doctor of Dental Surgery or 
of Dental Medicine in a minimum of 
three years, with two years’ college 
work, or of four years, with one year 
of college work; Doctor of Osteop- 
athy, in a minimum of four years, 
with usually at least one year of 
college work as prerequisite; Doctor 
of Medicine, requiring a minimum of 
four years’ study, with at least two 
years’ pre-medical training; Doctor of 
Public Health, usually awarded to 
holders of the M.D. degree in a year 
or so, and to graduates in bacteriology 
or related fields after three years’ 
study. 

Among this assortment of rub 
doctors, quacks, and qualified prac- 
titioners, the naprapaths and chiro- 
practors can be dismissed as not 
meriting serious consideration from 
an intelligent public. Among them 
may be found some good and kind 
people, but from a scientific stand- 
point there is no legitimate reason for 
the existence and propagation of such 
unsound principles. The chiropodist 
at least avoids unscientific claims, but 
has about as much claim to a doc- 
torate degree as would a hotel dish- 
washer toa D.D.W. The optometry 
profession has grown because it fulfills 
a need; the principles on which it is 
based are sound, and were it not 
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hampered in scope by the law and 
by the economic hold of large depart- 
ment stores and chain-jewelry shops, 
it could blossom forth into a full- 
fledged profession. But as long as it 
is prevented from embracing as its 
own the field of vision in all its 
branches, it may smack a little 
of quackery to award a Doctor’s 
degree after the period of study now 
demanded. The few larger univer- 
sities, such as Columbia, which offer 
a course in optometry, award a 
degree of B.S. rather than of D.O. 
to their graduates. 

The veterinary profession in this 
country might well follow the example 
set by the Ontario Veterinary College 
(affiliated with the University of 
Toronto) where the degree of B.V.Sc. 
is given for a mastery of the subject 
which here fulfills the requirements 
for the D.V.M. The D.V.Sc. at To- 
ronto is awarded as a graduate 
degree, under conditions somewhat 
similar to those required for the Ph.D. 

The osteopaths have voluntarily 
raised the standards in their accredited 
schools until they now, on paper at 
least, approach those of the regular 
medical schools; that is, they require, 
usually, two years’ pre-osteopathic 
training in an accredited college and 
four years in the college of osteopathy. 
As a rule, the internship is served in 
clinics during college days, rather 
than later. Before long it is to be 
hoped that a peaceful settlement of 
the quarrel between the osteopaths 
and the regular physicians can be 
achieved, following the example set 
by the homeopaths. In both these 
fields of the study of man’s ills, the 
present over-all period of study is long 
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enough to qualify for a doctorate 
degree, yet there must be some 
criticism of the fact that so much of 
the work is on the undergraduate 
level. A man spends from two to 
four years in pre-medical work, then 
starts over on new material on enter- 
ing medical school, rather than follow- 
ing up what he has already acquired. 
A baccalaureate degree would seem 
to be much more appropriate than the 
M.D. on completion of the program 
of studies in some medical schools. 


R the student in law, several doc- 
torate degrees are now available, 
but here the confusion is even greater 
than in other fields. On graduation 
from many law schools the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) is conferred 
upon a student who has not received 
a Bachelor’s degree previously, and 
the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence 
(J.D.) is conferred on those who hold 
a Bachelor’s degree in arts, science, or 
philosophy. In some schools, if the 
candidate’s marks are low, the degree 
of LL.B. will be conferred on him, 
although he may already hold a 
previous degree. To add to the con- 
fusion, the degree J.D. usually does 
not carry with it the right to be 
addressed as “Doctor” and is fol- 
lowed in most schools, on further 
study, by the degree of Master of 
Laws (LL.M.). For an_ intensive 
study of law on the graduate level, 
usually for three years’ work after 
obtaining the first law degree, the 
degree of Doctor of the Science of 
Jurisprudence (S.J.D.) is available. 
Probably it is in the awarding of 
honorary degrees that the least dis- 
cretion is used. Every year our 
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colleges and universities bestow honor- 

ary doctorate degrees such as LL.D., 
(Doctor of Laws), D.Litt. (Doctor 
of Literature), D.H.L. (Doctor of 
Humane Letters), D.Sc. (Doctor of 
Science), D.Eng. (Doctor of Engineer- 
ing) to the tune of over a thousand.‘ 
A generous financial contribution is 
seldom forgotten at commencement 
time. The practice is becoming less 
popular at some of the better uni- 
versities, and it is to be hoped that 
the awarding of honorary degrees of 
all kinds will be restricted to a 
minimum. 

Strangely enough, in the field of 
theology spurious degrees are more 
rampant than anywhere else. Degrees 
of Doctor of Divinity (D.D.), Doctor 
of Theology (D.Th.), Doctor of 
Sacred Theology (D.S.Th.), and others 
are awarded on a high level at most 
institutions, but too high a percent- 
age of such degrees are acquired at 
bargain rates of energy expenditure. 
The aspiring young preacher, deciding 
that the title of “doctor” would be 
of value in his profession, finds it 
easy to acquire such a title by a 
couple of periods of summer study, or 
by correspondence. One institution 
in Chicago awards dozens of doc- 
torates every year in the fields of 
theology, philosophy, and psychology 
on the completion of two or three 
courses of a “confused high-school 
student’s”’ caliber, and the payment 
of about $100. 

The Doctor’s degree has been a 
best seller in the correspondence study 
field. A so-called ‘“‘institution of 


‘Excerpts from a study of honorary degree- 

ranting in the United States, made by Stephen 

‘pler, dean of Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion in Time Magazine (June 29, 1942, p. 55). 
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higher learning” in Chicago, run by 
one man and his wife, has sold many 
such degrees during the last thirty 
years. Another outfit in Seattle, 
Washington, does a thriving business 
in doctorates by mail. The foreign 
traffic in degrees is brisk. In the 
English-speaking world, outside Amer- 
ica, the prestige of the doctorate has 
generally been closely guarded. Some 
people, unable to earn the degree from 
their home universities, have resorted 
to American diploma mills for an 
easy degree. Needless to say, this is 
not good advertising for American 
educational standards, and is a hin- 
drance to the development of ethical 
correspondence study. 


HE multiplicity of titles con- 

taining the term doctor given in 
American colleges reflects the chaotic 
notions underlying advanced edu- 
cation. Too many curriculums of 
inferior content have been capped 
with a “doctor’s degree” as bait to 
those who would acquire an educa- 
tion and social standing without 
mental exertion. 

A closer co-operation among the 
departments of education of the 
various states is needed to remedy 
the situation. A control over the 
names university, college, and insti- 
tute of technology should be main- 
tained so that the public is not 
misled by advertisements of inferior 
schools which pose as of university 
caliber and stature. The privileges 
of the various schools to confer 
degrees should be re-examined and 
the quality of their faculty and 
educational equipment made the basis 
on which the degrees to be conferred 
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by them would be restricted to the 
bachelor, master, or doctorate level. 
The degrees of “master” and “‘doc- 
tor” should be maintained, in all 
fields, on a graduate level, and not 
be merely a continuation of under- 
graduate work. In too many cases, 
the course of study for advanced 
degrees lacks unity and point, requir- 
ing merely an accumulation of a 
certain number of courses or credits. 
Improvement in the situation is made 
more difficult by the double function 
of many of our Masters’ and Doctors’ 
degrees—some having . professional 
rather than academic connotations. 
The requirement of a thesis, when 
rightly administered, is of great value. 
For the Doctor’s degree in all fields 
it should be a necessity, and be 
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required to be a contribution to 
knowledge. For the doctorate, stu- 
dents should not be admitted without 
evidence of sound undergraduate prep- 
aration, their course of study should 
be planned with some unity of pur- 
pose, and a final written examination 
of an intensity and breadth appro- 
priate to three years’ full-time grad- 
uate work administered. 

With some such regulations as 
those mentioned in effect, and they 
ought to apply rather less to pro- 
fessional than to other uses of the 
degree, the semi-quack institutions 
could be shut out without ceremony, 
and a much belated move made 
toward maintaining the dignity and 
validity of the titles of our universities, 
colleges, and professional schools. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 4] 
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Another Interpretation of 
Unit Costs 


By CHARLES A. MANEY 


The Measure of Student Enrollment as Related to the Computation of Unit Costs 


tion of university-enrollment 
figures take on added meaning 
when it is proposed to use those 
figures to determine per capita and 
other unit costs pertaining to the 
educational enterprise. The basis of 
measurement of a given quantity 
needs to be examined closely when 
that quantity is to be used in con- 
junction with other quantities in the 
calculation of derived figures of sig- 
nificance. The practical usability of 
enrollment figures, as ordinarily com- 
piled in connection with comparative- 
cost studies, is held in question. 
Enrollment totals for a given term 
or session generally include the actual 
number of students completing regis- 
tration for that period. The totals, 
as established registration figures, do 
not include reductions for withdrawals 
from college, although it is a well- 
known fact that many students leave 
the institution a few weeks after the 
beginning of the session. Moreover, 
it should also be noted that in such 
totals part-time students are counted 
with equal weight along with full-time 
students. In enrollment totals apply- 
ing to the entire college year, say of 
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two semesters and the summer session, 
the figures customarily represent the 
total number of different students 
attending one or more sessions within 
that year. 

The size of an enrollment is, of 
course, expressible in a variety of 
ways. This means that any one of a 
number of somewhat different figures, 
each of them significant and rep- 
resentative, may be used to reflect 
the enrollment of a given institution 
at a given time. To illustrate: The 
total resident enrollment at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for the first 
semester of 1939-40 was 3,807. The 
resident enrollment for the first and 
second semesters of 1939-40, all dupli- 
cates excluded, was 4,202. The Uni- 
versity resident enrollment for the 
year ending June 30, 1940, including 
both summer terms of 1939, all 
duplicates excluded, was 5,936. Here 
are three figures, 3,807, 4,202, and 
5,936, all acceptable measures of the 
University enrollment during the 
1939-40 college year, which differ 
considerably from each other and 
from others equally applicable that 
might be given. 

There is no denying the fact that 
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for many superficial comparisons made 
for the purpose of showing trends from 
year to year, enrollment figures such 
as those just given serve a useful pur- 
pose. Moreover, it must be admitted 
that they are obtained without a 
great deal of effort. Then, again, 
there is merit in emphasis on the 
number of persons listed in the stu- 
dent body as against the actual 
amount of work performed by the 
student body as a whole in terms of 
credit-hours. 


HE basic unit in the educational 

enterprise of the university is 
the credit-hour, usually designated as 
the semester-hour. For the purpose 
of the question under discussion it 
matters not whether the semester- 
hour, the quarter-hour, or other 
credit-hour measure be considered. 
This credit-hour reflects a student- 
teacher relationship involving the 
time, effort, and accomplishment of 
each and is made possible through 
the administrative and various other 
operating facilities of the institutional 
setup. Thestudent’s accomplishment 
is measured by university authorities 
as numbers of satisfactorily completed 
units of credit. A certain fixed num- 
ber of these credits is required in the 
completion of a more or less pre- 
scribed course of training leading to 
a degree. Admitting that the work 
of the university cannot be adequately 
evaluated in purely quantitative terms, 
it is, nevertheless, true that numbers 
of credits are the valuations set by 
university authorities as measures of 
the work being done. For practical 
considerations the semester-hour is 
the yardstick by which the educa- 
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tional output of a university as 
an instructional agency should be 
measured. 

Semester-hours of registration corre- 
spond to enrollment figures expressed 
in smaller units and more accurately, 
A single student enrolled becomes 
with this yardstick so many hours of 
registered work. A full-time student 
may be registered, say, for 15 or 16 
semester-hours; a part-time student 
may be registered, say, for 2 or 3 
semester-hours. Totaling the regis- 
tration hours of both full-time and 
part-time students gives proper weight 
to each in the totals for the entire 
student body. Moreover, the dis- 
turbing effect of duplicates on enroll- 
ment figures is avoided in compilations 
of total hours of registration. Unques- 
tionably, the total hours of registra- 
tion reflect more accurately, than do 
enrollment totals in terms of student 
population, the educational effort of 
the institution. 

In a sense one may regard the total 
of completed credits as the actual 
educational output of the university. 
A completed semester-hour is the 
university’s measure of a unit of 
successful work. For the institution 
as a whole, totals of completed credits 
are always less than totals of hours 
registered. Included in the totals of 
hours of registration are the hours 
of the students who leave college, as 
well as the hours dropped by those 
whoremain. Furthermore, these totals 
include the hours represented by 
auditors or those who do not pursue 
courses for credit. Again, it is to be 
noted that hours of failure and uncom- 
pleted work comprise another portion 
of the total of registration hours. 
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INTERPRETATION OF UNIT COSTS 


From these considerations it is evident 
that totals of completed credits leave 
out of the picture a sizable part of 
the educational effort of the institu- 
tion. At the same time, the total of 
completed credits does represent the 
total evaluation set by university 
authorities on the work accomplished 
by the student body. 


N VIEW of the fact that both 
groups of totals, totals of reg- 
istered hours and totals of completed 
credits, represent significant but dif- 
ferent measures of the work of the 
university, it would seem to be 
advisable to use both of them. The 
values of the former might be con- 
sidered a little inflated and those of 
the latter a little deflated. The two 
might well be used jointly to afford 
the presentation of a more complete 
portrayal of the actual work of the 
university. 

Expenditures at the University of 
Kentucky, as well as at all other state 
institutions of higher education in 
Kentucky, are now classified accord- 
ing to a uniform plan. A uniform 
expenditure-analysis system devised 
by the writer representing the Ken- 
tucky State Department of Finance, 
in co-operation with representatives 
of the various state institutions, was 
adopted and put into operation for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1940. 
Briefly described, the chart of expendi- 
ture classification for this group of 
educational institutions includes a 
number of code classes under the 
category of “general administration,” 
such as the business office and the 
registrar’s office; a number of code 
classes designated as “activities,” such 
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as intercollegiate athletics and the 
student dining hall; and a group of 
separate code divisions under “instruc- 
tion” for the seven colleges of the 
University. 

The system of classification of 
expenditures used in connection with 
measures of enrollment and of credits 
registered and earned makes possible 
the determination of valuable infor- 
mation pertaining to the financial 
administration of the University. 
Among a number of possible measures 
of unit costs is a group affording 
comparisons between the colleges of 
the University, such as instructional 
costs per unit of enrollment, per 
semester-hour of registration, and per 
semester-hour of credit completed. 

Tables I and II have been prepared 
from data in an unpublished study of 
enrollment to illustrate considerations 
in the use of these denominator units 
of enrollment, registration hours, and 
completed credits. Table I displays 
the University of Kentucky enroll- 
ment by colleges for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1940. The population 
measurements of enrollment show the 
number of students without dupli- 
cates who registered during the first 
and second semesters of 1939-40 and 
the two summer terms of 1939. 
The figures in Column 3 of Table I 
give the total number of semester- 
hours for which these students reg- 
istered. Those of Column 4 give 
the total number of semester-hours of 
work completed for credit. From the 
table it is seen that for the entire 
university, comprising the seven col- 
leges, the number of different resident 
students completing registration dur- 
ing the first and second semesters 
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of 1939-40 and the two summer 
terms of 1939 was 5,936. The total 
number of semester-hours of work for 
which these same students registered 
was 128,974.5; and the total number 


TABLE I 


MEASURE OF ENROLLMENT BY POPULATION 
AND SEMESTER-Hours 
































N SemestTer-Hours 
UMBER 
CoLLecEe OF 
Sropante Registered | Completed 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Arts and Sciences. 1,945 | 48,966.4 | 41,293.8 
Agriculture....... 718 | 21,207.9 | 18,919.5 
Commerce........ 616 | 17,253-1 | 15,063.8 
Graduate......... 1,555 | 14,562.5 | 13,364.8 
Engineering....... 436 | 14,519.3 | 12,105.5 
Education........ 508 | 8,744.3 | 8,351.7 
en eee ae 158 39721.0 35479-0 
WRG oh cance 5,936 |128,974.5 |112,578.1 
TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DistTrIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT BY 
PopuLATION AND SEMESTER-Hours 




















Semester-Hours 
NuMBER 
COLLEGE OF 
Srupents Registered | Completed 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Arts and Sciences.| 32.8 38.0 36.7 

Agriculture....... 12.1 16.4 16.8 

Commerce........ 10.4 13-4 13.4 

Graduate......... 26.2 11.3 11.9 

Engineering... ... 7.3 11.3 10.7 

Education........ 8.6 6.8 7.4 

a a ene 2.7 2.9 303 

WOR. ¢. o<eses 100.1 100.1 100.0 














of semester-hours of credit secured by 
these students was 112,578.1. 

Table II has been prepared to 
afford an easier comparison of the 
distribution of enrollment in terms of 
student population and _ semester- 
hours. In this table all figures are 
reduced to percentages of the totals. 
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It is apparent at a glance that the 
distribution of the student population 
between the colleges does not corre- 
spond closely with the distribution 
of semester-hours. As was to be 
expected, the distribution figures for 
semester-hours registered correspond 
fairly closely with the corresponding 
figures for semester-hours completed, 

The greatest difference in_per- 
centages is in the case of the graduate 
school: 26.2 per cent of all the 
students registered were in this col- 
lege. However, the students in the 
graduate school registered for only 
11.3 per cent of the total hours and 
completed only 11.9 per cent of the 
total credits. The explanation of 
these differences lies mainly in the 
fact of the large enrollment of grad- 
uate students for relatively few hours 
per student during the terms of the 
summer session. 

The figures of Table I might well 
be used in the comparison of instruc- 
tional and other unit costs between 
the different colleges for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940. All three 
denominators, numbers of students, 
semester-hours of registration, and 
semester-hours of credit earned, could 
be used to give quotients to show unit 
costs computed in accordance with 
the respective bases of comparison. 
As has been emphasized in this 
discussion, however, the unit costs 
based upon semester-hour totals reflect 
more truly the actual values to be 
desired. 

Finally, it should be pointed out 
that a logical corollary to the adop- 
tion and use of a comprehensive 
system of classification of expendi- 

[Continued on page 226) 











Undernourishment in English 


By A. M. WITHERS 


A Diagnosis of the Causes of the Malady 


Spanish and French, that students 
who wish to thrive in language 
shall first take Latin, along with, of 
course, the usual contemporaneous 
ground courses in English. Then I 
shall hope that they will be reasonably 
equipped to know and love good 
English. In such prepared soil the 
modern foreign languages, with the 
demands they have to make for suc- 
cess upon student industry, un- 
dreamed of by the average man, can 
be successfully planted, and in no 
other. I propose Latin, in short, for 
all who conceive the desire to know 
English. The struggle, for it is a 
struggle, for French and Spanish, ef a/., 
can come later, and will not then be 
foredoomed to disheartening failure. 
Great numbers of our students of the 
foreign languages have not won satis- 
factory returns, and unfortunately 
they are unconscious of the principal 
reason therefor; whereas, with mental 
alertness and enterprise conditioned 
and fortified by a fairly stocked 
vocabulary of things, states, and 
actions, they could have marched on 
to victory, with abundant laughs at 
the discouraging vaporizings of edu- 
cational theorists. 
A pathetic aspect of the workings of 
undernourishment in language shows 


|: IS my hope, as instructor in 
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in the persons of some who go about 
excitedly at registration time signing 
up in modern poetry, modern novel, 
contemporary literature, Shakespeare, 
and so on, while shunning with all 
positiveness Latin, French, and their 
kindred. They have been in crowded 
classes in English composition, because 
a large part of our educational counsel 
thinks this is the be-all and the 
end-all for English fundamentals, and 
have emerged still most unsoundly 
prepared for the tasks before them. 
Such a course, though indeed funda- 
mental, could do little immediately 
or ultimately for their word stock or 
their inner feeling for style and 
form, and their consequent incapac- 
ities now disqualify them for any 
proper assimilation of literature. But 
they are blissfully unaware of their 
predestination to defeat, while the 
devoted professors labor to bridge for 
them a gap which cannot be bridged. 

When I meet rare new students 
whose language impresses me as 
much above the average, I ask them 
if they think Latin has been the big 
influence on their English. Some 
quickly say yes, while others have no 
certainty as to the primary cause. 
Some are a little surprised, for they 
have not even noticed their superior- 
ity over their fellows until actual 
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proofs are set before them. Whatever 
their reactions to the compliments I 
give them, the fact remains that the 
assumption that they must one and 
all have studied Latin is never belied. 
The finest thing about Latin influence 
on English, in acquired word stock 
and feeling for distinction in the use 
of language, is that it manifests itself 
so unobtrusively while so powerfully. 

I sent once to the editor of the 
magazine section of a great newspaper 
some remarks on the present state of 
English in America,! but the editor 
replied that he published only matters 
of immediate public concern. I felt 
myself that the health of our language 
is of perennial interest to all who 
claim a basic education, but I was not 
surprised that the editor viewed the 
matter more lightly, or that he 
printed soon thereafter a lengthy 
disquisition of purely laugh-raising 
quality on slang. The dispropor- 
tionate attention given to this ex- 
crescence on language provides a 
totally incorrect idea of slang’s im- 
portance, for its very trifling occasional 
good does not at all balance its con- 
tinual disservice. It is the refuge of 
those whose language horizon shuts 
down stiflingly about them, and whose 
linguistic coinages naturally do 
not provide against real necessities 
of language. 

During a University of Chicago 
Round Table discussion of a topic 
relating education to the war, one of 
the interlocutors referred with dis- 
dainful gusto to “Latin and other 
subjects,” implying that they are not 
greatly needed at any time, and 


1The same theme is convincingly presented by G. 
P. Dilla in School and Society for February 24, 1943. 
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especially now.2 He thought one “in. 
creasing purpose” should be to teach 
students “to read.” “To read, for 
example, the 4¢tlantic Monthly?” he 
was asked, and replied after a 
pause, “Yes.” 

Now the chances are very strong 
that nine-tenths of the readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly, as of the members 
of English faculties in colleges, have 
had Latin, and a good deal of it, 
taught and studied honestly; and 
intuition points to a total lack of 
Latin on the part of the man who sat 
in the seat of the scornful at the 
Round Table. It would perhaps be 
quite well worth while if the 4élantic 
Monthly would investigate and report 
the linguistic antecedents, so to speak, 
of its clientéle. 


DO not know now precisely why, 

but a violent break in my profes- 
sional career was needed to give me 
my present insight into student and 
general English insufficiency. Many 
times when students have said to me 
the familiar “I had to look up every 
word in the lesson,” I have been 
incredulous, and often I have under- 
taken forthwith to demonstrate by 
actual count that most of the longer 
Spanish words must have been clear 
from English counterparts closely 
resembling them. It seems strange to 
me now that I did not comprehend 
forthwith that it was ignorance of the 
longer-word element in English that 
oppressed and held in perpetual check 
the students of Spanish; and the 
students, unfortunately, left me to- 
tally in the dark as to their reactions 


%February 22, 1942—“What Should We Teach 
Our Youth Now?” 
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UNDERNOURISHMENT IN ENGLISH 


to my demonstrations. I fatuously 
imagined that they were duly crest- 
fallen at their failures to see for 
themselves the resemblances I pointed 
out, whereas as a matter of fact my 
comparisons and analogies affecting 
cognates in the two languages were so 
much “Greek” to them. It was not 
until years had passed that I came to 
realize that students under me actually 
had no acquaintance with insipid, 
artless, limpid, austerity, rigorous, in- 
nate, recurrent, and the hosts of good 
household words like them born 
under our common English roof. 

I suppose I can in a large measure 
generalize my experiences up to this 
point as applying to most of the 
language colleagues I have left behind 
me in several institutions. They have 
not had in their lives, however, an 
exchange of an instructorship in one 
foreign language for one involving 
several, including Latin. Nor have 
they topped off their foreign-language 
activity, as I have, with English- 
language courses given in extension 
to actual teachers, who possessed 
some maturity as well as cultural 
veneer from four years of college, but 
who nevertheless betrayed the same 
fatal defects in English as did the 
undergraduate students just men- 
tioned. With them I was no longer 
confronted with the problem of teach- 
ing a foreign language to speakers of 
English, but of teaching English 
directly to English speakers. In this 


manner I came finally to see the light: 
that English-language ignorance is 
the mighty bar to students of modern 
foreign languages. 

How trite that idea must seem to 
many! 


But in that very fact lies 
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much of my considerable hopelessness 
now, for in keeping foreign-language 
instructors and school officials con- 
scious of these matters I cannot 
expect assistance from those who 
rightfully regard what I am contend- 
ing for as elementary and obvious, and 
who for that very specific reason are 
totally inactive in regard to it. 

I wish that I could stop writing 
about the need of a man of the world 
to know his language well, of the 
present fact that this is not the case 
of the average in America, that the 
cause is largely a permitted by-passing 
of the other languages, under the 
erroneous conception that English 
words are “‘vacuum-sealed”’ like math- 
ematical terms or chemical formulas, 
and can be assimilated to all human 
uses by memorizing and practicing 
them one by one. 

Doubtless, too, there are others who 
are tired of my reiterations of the 
foregoing and allied sentiments. Some 
live on lofty heights of English, for 
example, many of the graduate-school 
professors of English, and are not 
aware that its substructure is tending 
down to a dead level of prosiness and 
monotony through the side stepping of 
other languages that would give foot- 
holds, bases of comparisons, spring- 
boards of imagination. 

Another unappreciative part of my 
possible audience is composed of those 
whose own writing and speech are 
mediocre, who actually make, out of 
their necessity, a virtue of that 
mediocrity, calling it perhaps a be- 
coming manifestation of democracy, a 
conscious (but we know it is not 
conscious) shunning of the “high- 
brow” in language. These are the 
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ones who “whoop it up” for what they 
call ‘‘functionalism,” place their hopes 
of complete language competence on 
and more departments of 
” to parallel but not coalesce 
with departments of English—which 
the entire world used to think assumed 


more 
“speech, 


responsibility for all speech necessities. 


It is not sought here to claim that 
public-speaking classes, debate coach- 
ing, dramatics, and the like functions 


of work in “‘speech” are unimportant. 
What is inveighed against is the 
thought common to so many teachers 
as well as students that these activ- 
ities have no necessary prerequisites 
other than a proper voice and 
standardized “‘street” English. 

The expectation of teaching lan- 


guages to people devoid of any sort of 


philosophy of language won in the 
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hard (the only possible) way is 
absurd. Some educational theorists 
have to be reminded, though the re. 
minder has small chance of accom. 
plishing good, that we do not spring 
full-grown like Minerva from the head 
of Jove, but that “we build the ladder 
by which we rise,” and of necessity 
“round by round.” 

Age cannot wither a thought like 
that, but thought alone is not suff- 
cient; and if the English professors do 
not band to preserve “the elementary 
and obvious” in the fundamentals of 
education in English, that is, Latin, 
they may wake one day to find that 
good English among the people has 
effectively passed beyond recall, and 
that they are compelled, together 
with their modern-foreign-language 
colleagues, to lay down their arms. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 4] 


More Knowledge 


By KLAUS HILZHEIMER 


A Comment on the Epigram “A Little Knowledge Is a Dang’rous Thing.” 


of a college, a very liberal and 

progressive man, tried to dem- 
onstrate the danger of too much 
knowledge. He said: “In a dinner- 
table conversation, for example, a 
person, knowing all about a new book 
or an important item of news or a 
recent invention, will make the fellow 
next him appear dull and stupid; he 
will hurt his feelings, and he himself 


|: A faculty meeting the president 


will be considered arrogant. How 
does all this knowledge help the 
erudite man,” the college president 
asked, “if he only disturbs other 
people? What does he really need?” 

“More knowledge,” replied a young 
instructor. Painful silence followed; 
then everybody laughed and _ the 
young man, who had given his 
answer spontaneously, blushed. His 
older colleagues almost pitied him, 
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MORE KNOWLEDGE 


because the president obviously had 
expected a quite different answer, 
something pertaining to religion or 
humility. 

The young man was right. More 
knowledge would have prevented the 
dinner guest from appearing arro- 
gant or from seeming to show off. 
More knowledge would have provided 
him with humility. Knowledge means 
getting deeper and deeper into some- 
thing. The first step of knowing a 
thing is the realization of its difficulty. 
The more a man knows, the more he 
becomes aware of what he does not 
know yet. Twenty-four hundred years 
ago Socrates formulated the sentence 
“T know that I do not know,” and it 
still holds true as the key of wisdom, 
as the axiom of all intellectual progress 
in the world. The difficulties which 
the expert sees distinguish him from 
the amateur who naively overlooks 
them. The big person is distinguished 
from the mediocre fellow by his 
modesty. Only insufficient knowledge 
produces arrogance. 


UPERFICIAL education is one of 

the dangers of our time. The 
“half-cultured” person is the product 
of modern education, particularly of 
the so-called progressive education. 
Too early specialization and the 
adjustment of schools to “the needs 
of the neighboring communities” 
cause an educational superficiality 
which is almost pathetic. If a subject 
does not prove itself popular, it is 
likely to be dropped from the curric- 
ulum. A teacher is often judged 
according to the number of his stu- 
dents, according to the low “death 
rate” in his classes; that means, the 
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more students he passes, the better 
prospects does he have as a teacher. 
Even his salary may depend on the 
size of his classes. The purely mer- 
cantile point of view of supply and 
demand rules the American curric- 
ulum to an unduly high extent. 
Standards which originally were edu- 
cational are being replaced more and 
more by the considerations of whether 
and how the knowledge to be acquired 
can be applied. You can apply the 
knowledge of colours and forms to the 
design of your new bathroom, and 
you do not need Aristotle in planning 
your house. Therefore, take a course 
in industrial arts, but do not bother 
with the dead Greek philosopher! 
German refugee children, entering 
American schools, have proved to be 
far ahead of their classmates after a 


, short period of adjustment. American 
“travelers touring Europe previously 


were amazed at the high standards of 
learning held by European high-school 
and college students. German “‘thor- 
oughness” was half laughed at and 
half admired. Why? Because Euro- 
pean educational philosophy recog- 
nized certain standards of achievement 
regardless of their applicability. In 
view of the increasing superficiality of 
American progressive education a 
reconsideration of ‘standards of 
knowledge” seems to be unavoidable 
in this country. What is needed 
is the balance between “‘theory”’ and 
“practice,” between an amount of 
sound, old-fashioned subject-matter 
knowledge and “about” courses, that 
is, courses where the students argue 
and discuss about things, like most 
methods courses. Discussion with- 
out basic knowledge of the subject in 
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question is worthless. Why are so 
many school discussions complete 
failures? Because the students are 
encouraged to give their opinions 
“about” a problem without knowing 
the essential underlying facts. 


OME months ago Dorothy Thomp- 

son complained in her column that 
students in this country are more and 
more replacing firsthand knowledge 
with secondhand information. In- 
stead of reading Plato’s Republic or 
Freud’s Introduction to Psychoanalysis 
or the Speeches by Lincoln or Napo- 
leon’s Testament, they base their 
opinions on small pamphlets written 
about these men. They rely on 
another person’s judgment, and they 
do not take the trouble to do their 
own interpretation of the original 
text. Genuine reading is about to die 
out. Many older professors are em- 
barrassed when they realize how little 
their students of today have actually 
read. They are amazed at the little 
use which is made of library facilities. 
There can be no doubt that a large 
amount of knowledge can be acquired 
only through reading. Progressive 
education overlooks this fact, terri- 
fied by the slogan of “classical” 
education which is considered out 
of date. 

What are “classical” standards of 
education? Certain achievements of 
thought and knowledge which have 
been proved worth-while contribu- 
tions through decades or centuries, 
and which seem to be necessary to 
attack and master the problems of the 
present day. While bombs exploded 
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on the campus, Mr. Chips continued 
explaining to his pupils Caesar’s 
classical strategy by reading and 
interpreting the Bellum Gallicum, 
Montesquieu contributed more to the 
American Constitution than most 
Americans know—and where did he 
get his ideas? Pericles’s famous 
speech honoring the Athenians killed 
in the war against Sparta could have 
been written by Winston Churchill in 
1941—and why? Read Kant and 
Hegel and Nietzsche, and you will 
begin to understand the strange dis- 
cordant character of the Germans. If 
the responsible British politicians in 
1919 had shown more geographical 
knowledge, the Sudeten problem in 
Czechoslovakia might not have arisen 
at all. If Hitler had read Marx 
instead of some superficial pamphlets 
on Marxism, if he had had any bio- 
logical and anthropological knowledge, 
his world conception would look 
different and the fate of millions of 
“Non-Aryans” would not be unspeak- 
able suffering today. 

Knowledge is no guaranty against 
mistakes, but it has proved to be one 
of the essential vitamins of the 
human personality. Education can- 
not get along without certain standards 
of knowledge. “Progressive” edu- 
cators who let it slip from the school 
programs are comparable to house- 
wives who bring only canned veg- 
etables to the table instead of fresh 
food: they and their families will get 
sick in due time. If education in this 
country wants to avoid the danger of 
steadily increasing superficiality, more 
knowledge is needed urgently. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 4) 
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Student Government in Collegiate 
Institutions 


By B. H, PETERSON 


A Questionnaire Study of Current Practices 


fellowship have gradually been 

replacing authoritarianism and 
followship. In secondary and higher 
education especially, we have gone far 
toward establishing co-operative and 
joint control by administrative offi- 
cers, faculty, and students. Student 
self-government, honor systems dur- 
ing examinations, and student-faculty 
committees all embody the principles 
of democracy. 

Do most colleges and universities 
uphold student self-government? To 
what extent is the responsibility of 
student government delegated by the 
administration to the faculty and to 
the students? What special features 
of student government in different 
institutions have been most success- 
ful? This paper will describe and 
evaluate some of these procedures 
now in operation. 

Questionnaires were sent to 205 
American colleges and universities, so 
selected that at least four were located 
in each state—unless there were 
fewer than four in the state. Every 
type of institution responded: 26 state 
universities, 23 state colleges, 14 
state teachers’ colleges, and 59 private 
institutions. Of the 122 institutions 


|: THIS country leadership and 


which returned questionnaires, 102 
were co-educational, 12 were for men 
only, 8 for women only. An attempt 
was made to make the data repre- 
sentative according to size of enroll- 
ment and geographical location. 

Most of the colleges answered all 
questions listed. The replies showed 
that 88 per cent of the higher institu- 
tions have decreed that students 
govern themselves, and only 6 per 
cent have denied the student bodies at 
least some form of self-government. 
Among the 6 per cent not having stu- 
dent self-government, one institution 
is under military control, one believes 
that such a form of government should 
be tried, and another has had student 
government but has abandoned it at 
the request of the students. 

There is little conformity among 
institutions in regard to the size and 
make up of the highest governing 
body of student self-government. The 
executive committee is composed of 
3 to 33 members, the median num- 
ber is 15. Twenty-six per cent of the 
institutions have no faculty or admin- 
istrative representatives on the stu- 
dent executive committee, and 40 per 
cent have more than one faculty or 
administrative representative. The 
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purpose of faculty and administrative 
representatives is usually advisory. 
Only 44 per cent of the institutions 
permit faculty and administrative 
representatives to vote in meetings. 
The privilege of governing them- 
selves is a trust granted to student 
bodies by institutional boards of 
trustees or boards of regents. Respon- 
sibility for effective student self- 
government ultimately rests with the 
administrative officers in 73 per cent 
of the institutions, with the faculty in 
16 per cent, with both administrative 
officers and faculty in 9 per cent, and 
with the students in 2 per cent. The 
faculty or administrative representa- 
tive on the student executive commit- 
tee is reponsible to the administrative 
officers in 51 per cent, to the faculty 
in 41 per cent, and to both faculty and 
administrative officers in 8 per cent. 
The faculty or administrative repre- 
sentatives to the student executive 
committee are appointed by the 
administrative officers in 32 per cent 
of the institutions reporting, by the 
faculty in 9 per cent, by the student 
executive committee in 4 per cent. 
They are ex officio in §4 per cent. 


XAMINATION of these figures 

shows that in almost three- 
fourths of the higher institutions 
reporting the administrative officers 
are held responsible for the effective 
functioning of student government. 
In slightly more than half of the 
colleges (51 per cent), faculty or 
administrative representatives are re- 
sponsible to the administrative officers. 
More than 85 per cent of the faculty 
or administrative representatives are 
members of the student committees 
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by virtue of their academic positions 
or through appointments received 
from administrative officers. 

Twenty-one academic or adminis- 
trative titles are held by the 164 
faculty or administrative represent- 
atives on student executive committees 
in different institutions distributed as 
follows: 


Administrative Titles = umber of 
nstitutions 
ER cictdis orvevaceteceskie 29 
inn cs wtaneuent 25 
gS Oe eee os taceereee oi 22 
EEN Ee Oe 20 
Dean of college, graduate manager........ II 
en Cnn ede ons 9 
Department head, president.............. 8 
Alumni representative, dean of personnel, 
i ee St ee oe 3 
Registrar, dean of faculties, dean of 
Ne eee er eee 2 


Dean of instruction, dean of discipline, 
vice-president, assistant to president, dean 
of undergraduates, and co-ordinator... .. I 


Most institutions designate some 
type of dean as member of the student 
executive committee. In 84 colleges 
this committee included at least one 
dean; in 50 colleges, at least one 
professor or instructor; and in I9 
colleges, some other administrative 
officer. The majority of institutions 
designate administrative officers as 
advisers or representatives to the stu- 
dent executive committee. In fact, 49 
per cent of the institutions have all 
representatives from the adminis- 
trative officers; whereas Ig per cent 
have all representatives from the 
faculty, and 31 per cent have a mix- 
ture of faculty and administrative 
members. 

Few student leaders complain of 
faculty or administrative domination 
of the meetings of the student 
executive committee. In fact, 92 per 
cent of the colleges report that there 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


is no such domination. In the opinion 
of most colleges, the students as a 
whole are satisfied with the freedom 
allowed them in operating their stu- 
dent government. Twelve per cent 
of the institutions report a lack of 
such freedom. 


NE important question in stu- 
dent self-government has been 
the conduct of examinations. Some 
institutions have a complete honor 
system; that is, students are placed on 
their honor not to give or receive 
assistance during examinations, and 
there is no faculty proctoring. Viola- 
tions are reported by students, and a 
student judiciary board tries cases 
and imposes penalties. In other col- 
leges, students are placed on their 
honor not to cheat, but all examina- 
tions are proctored. In some colleges 
where this combination system pre- 
vails, violators are dealt with by the 
student government; but in others 
the faculty or administration is re- 
sponsible. Some institutions have a 
proctor system, separate and apart 
from student self-government. 
According to the replies received, 
the most popular method of controlling 
examinations is the proctor system. 
Fifty per cent of the institutions 
report this method, 37 per cent 
employ a combination honor and 
proctor system, and only 13 per cent 
have a strictly honor system. All 
institutions using the honor system 
claim, however, that it is entirely 
successful. Of the colleges using a 
proctor system, 80 per cent say that 
it is partially or wholly successful. Of 
those employing a combination honor 
and proctor system, 78 per cent 
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believe that it operates successfully or 
partially so. 

One democratic procedure followed 
in many higher institutions of learning 
is the establishment of a committee 
on student affairs. This committee is 
usually composed of members of the 
faculty, the administration, and the 
student body. Its function is to 
stimulate closer co-operation and to 
develop better understanding between 
faculty, students, and administrative 
officers. A committee on student 
affairs exists in 72 per cent of the 
colleges reporting. In 45 per cent the 
committee serves merely in an advi- 
sory capacity, making recommenda- 
tions; in 42 per cent the committee 
possesses power to act; and in 12 per 
cent the committee is empowered to 
act in some situations and to make 
recommendations in others. 

In most institutions, the committee 
on student affairs consists of repre- 
sentatives of the administration, the 
faculty, and the student body. In 
27 per cent of the colleges, no admin- 
istrative officers are members of the 
committee on student affairs; but in 
only one-third of these schools does 
the committee have power to act. In 
15 per cent of the schools there were 
no students on the committee. The 
average committee on student affairs 
was composed of 1.7 administrative 
representatives, 4.7 faculty members, 
and 6.2 students. 

Few of the institutions considered 
student government unsatisfactory. 
Eighty-one per cent of the institutions 
reporting stated that student govern- 
ment was operating acceptably. The 
following suggestions were made by 
institutions in which the operation 
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was unsatisfactory: 


Number of 
Unsatisfactory: Institutions 
Need for a broader representation of 
SU CITED. co ccccccccscvesesece 3 
Greater interest and more active par- 
ticipation of students................. 6 
Student leaders must assume greater 
MN. . Gabe atin Jie ae elves $s 3 


Greater freedom of students in operation... 1 
Better co-operation of student leaders with 
administration and faculty............ 2 
Higher eligibility standards needed for 
CS Tau ccnehecrnedss6eh0s 2 
Student government must be separated 
from childish politics................. I 
The success of self-government by 
students depends upon a satisfactory 
relationship between the students and 
the faculty and the administration. 
This satisfactory relationship is often 
achieved by special features or pro- 
cedures such as total student control 
of the honor system, student govern- 
ment, and extra-class activities; stu- 
dent-faculty committees; a personnel 
and counseling system; a student-body 
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manager hired by the students; “local 
option” of classes regarding the honor 
system; student-faculty social meet- 
ings and forums; addresses by alumni; 
a system of fines for misdemeanors; 
and special councils or conferences. 
The primary value of a study of 
this type is to describe what other 
institutions are doing and thinking in 
regard to self-government. The find- 
ings should serve as a measuring stick 
by which each individual collegiate 
institution may evaluate student gov- 
ernment on its own campus. The data 
should serve as an incentive and a 
challenge to universities and colleges 
to support, to build, to expand, and to 
modify if necessary existing condi- 
tions within their schools in order that 
government of the students, by the 
students, for the students shall not 
perish from institutions of higher 


learning. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 4] 
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People, Planners, and 

Librarians 

It is frequently said that this is a 
people’s war and that the peace 
which is to be made at its conclusion 
must bea people’s peace. Yet it is to be 
doubted that the “people” generally 
understand why the war is being 
fought or that they realize or are 
prepared to bring about the kind of 
world after the war which can truly 
be said to belong to them. 

If the war and the peace are to be 
the people’s, then the planners who 
provide the leadership (they are most 
frequently college professors) and the 
librarians who provide the materials 
for learning must redouble their efforts 
and bring into play new techniques. 

These were among the chief con- 
clusions reached at the National 
Institute of the American Library 
Association on War and Postwar 
Problems held in Chicago, January 
30 and 31. In two days of closed 
sessions the discussions traveled all 
the way from how the American 
people had been affected by the war 
to what the librarian was going to do 
about the postwar world. There was 
present a sprinkling of planners to 
salt the discussion. Many librarians, 
of course, were also present, and 
among the latter the “‘people” had 


sent along a number of unofficial but 
realistic representatives. 
So far as postwar planning is con- 


‘Reported by Paul Bixler, Librarian, Antioch 
ege. 
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cerned, the dilemma of the common 
man seems to be somewhat as follows: 
He, the common man, faces the war 
somewhat reluctantly. He looks upon 
the growing centralization of govern- 
ment in Washington and on the 
growing complexity of his other rela- 
tionships, and he does not see any- 
thing in them which will lead to the 
greater democracy for which he has 
been told this war is being fought. 
For his idea of democracy is fre- 
quently simplified if not dated—its 
meaning symbolized by the intimacy 
of a small neighborhood (which he 
probably has left behind) and by the 
vote (which in the last national 
election he used half-heartedly or not 
at all). If he is not too busy on the 
swing shift to think about the prob- 
lem, he may begin to wonder if it is 
possible for him to have a hand in 
shaping a new world. 

Yet the common man is in a gen- 
eral way aware of change, and, if 
given the opportunity, he will discuss 
new controversial issues. He can be 
reached by a question as to why his 
son had to be sent as a soldier to the 
Solomon Islands. He can be reached 
by books about the foreign lands 
which his friends or relatives, now in 
the Army, are visiting. He can be 
reached by film forums having to do 
with the war or by neighborhood 
discussions organized under civilian 
defense. He can even be reached 
by planning if the planning appears to 
have a close relation to himself. 
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The planner is another kind of 
person. He is brilliant, imaginative, 
sensitive—an intellectual full of ideas 
but without much political experience 
(although he may have participated 
in government). Frequently he is 
unable to put his ideas in popular par- 
lance. Frequently he is misunderstood. 

Librarians are still another group. 
They belong with the middlemen of 
our culture—with social workers, 
newspaper men, and labor leaders. 
Usually they understand the common 
man, for they meet him day by day 
and often they share with him only 
too painfully the same inarticulate- 
ness and the same sense of help- 
lessness. Yet they know, too, and 
understand something of the work of 
the planner. It would do much for 
the new world in the making if they 
would drop their natural diffidence in 
an effort to bring the planner and the 
common man more closely together. 

Suggestions for that effort were 
brought forward in the closing hours 
of the Institute. I present here, 
briefly and broadly, four of them which 
may have as much interest for pro- 
fessors of the social sciences as for 
librarians: 

First, an issue of the month—a project 
to be sponsored by a national agency 
powerful enough to finance thousands of 
copies of anything it deems worthy of 
national promotion. Its work would be 
focused around a national or inter- 
national “issue of the month” and would 
include posters calling attention to the 
issue, book lists on its various aspects, 
radio scripts, study outlines for group 
discussion leaders, and pamphlets in 


popular language. 
Second, films—much was made of 


efforts to interest other than the so-called 
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“serious readers,” who, however they are 
estimated, turn out to be only a small] 
minority of the public. One way of reach. 
ing the nonreader and the nonuser of the 
library is through films. In Cleveland, for 
example, the Public Library has become a 
depository for films from the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Office of War Informa- 
tion, and Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Latin American affairs. More than one 
hundred films are now on deposit there; 
they are shown in the library, but they 
are also loaned outside the library wher- 
ever projectors are available. More than 
thirty thousand people have seen the 
films in each of the three months in which 
the depository has been in operation. 

Third, discussion groups—in both Col- 
orado and Michigan informal discussion 
groups have been set up all over the 
state. In Michigan the experimenting 
with this kind of device has gone on for 
four or five years; it has included work 
with the state council on Adult Education 
but is tied in principally with libraries. 
Mrs. L. D. Fyan, who has had much to do 
with the success of the enterprise, under- 
lines its value in giving the individual 
active participation in the handling of 
controversial issues. Librarians are fre- 
quently weak on educational method and 
the proper psychological approach; it is 
here that they might well call on the pro- 
fessors of education, psychology, and 
sociology. 

In Colorado discussion groups have 
been organized under the block-leader 
plan of civilian defense with the assistance 
of the state committee for public educa- 
tion and information (a similar committee 
in civilian defense exists in every state in 
the Union). This form of self-education 
is now to be given impetus from Wash- 
ington, under the direction of Walter 
Laves, who is in charge of a division of 
civilian defense to promote popular 
understanding of what the war is about 
and of the various Federal policies. Two 
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people are to be sent to every regional 
office of civilian defense to help with the 
establishment of such discussion groups. 

Fourth, education of community lead- 
ers—librarians in the cities could work 
together with the leaders of local opin- 
jon—a representative of each of the 
newspapers, the mayor, a representative 
of the city council, and other public- 
minded men and women. A group of this 
kind called together to discuss war and 
postwar problems would not only soon 
educate themselves to understanding, but 
what they would do and say would be 
news and would filter through to others, 
particularly that great majority who do 
not use the library but who depend on the 
radio and the newspaper. 


The National Institute is being 
followed by 21 regional institutes all 
over the country, and a little later by 
a much greater number of small 
district meetings, all called to discuss 
war and postwar problems and how 
the librarian may best promote their 
discussion and understanding. 


On Wartime Acceleration 
of College Programs’ 


Educators, familiar with the history 
of American education, the develop- 
ment of education on the different 
levels, and their articulation into the 
ladder system, have not shrunk from 
challenging the sanctity of the four- 
year college unit; nor would anyone 
concerned with the philosophical bases 
and historical objectives of our col- 
lege curriculums suggest that he or 
his institution has discovered the 
millennium—the ideal curriculum. Of 
course, there is great danger that 


*Reported by Jacob I. Hartstein, Long Island 
University and Yeshiva College. 
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hurried changes may be of an ill- 
advised nature; but is no change the 
alternative? On the contrary, all are 
fully aware of the vested interests, the 
rationalized arguments, and the fear 
of the probable effects of change, 
which have been playing their active 
roles in education, both admittedly 
and unconsciously, as in any other 
established branch of human activity. 

Furthermore, educators know that 
if this war is a long one, with our col- 
leges reorganizing, either for reasons 
of necessity or expediency, to adopt 
accelerated plans, and with our 
student bodies becoming adjusted eco- 
nomically and educationally to these, 
complete reversal to prewar plans and 
procedures when the war has been 
won will be difficult. Why, then, 
adopt palliatives? Moreover, is it 
sound to increase the mental strain 
and cut down on the conditions 
favorable to the development of our 
students’ physical and mental habits 
at a time when we are being urged 
by our Commander-in-chief and his 
associates to place a new emphasis 
on the cultivation of physical stamina 
and mental power? Also, are we not 
giving the impression that lectures 
and the acquisition of facts, rather 
than growth and development, are 
the all-important things in education, 
and challenging the psychological 
contributions about the nature and 
processes of learning, when we make 
education dependent upon a manipu- 
lated calendar providing for more 
weeks, more hours, shorter terms, 
and the like? Are we not attempting 
to weather the storm with makeshift 
arrangements in lieu of positive means 
which may indeed be more readily 
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obtainable under the impact of the 
national emergency that has struck 
at us all hard enough to assure the 
subordination of selfish interests to 
the larger good? 

Under normal conditions the sug- 
gestion that students receive the 
Bachelor’s degree at the age at 
which, under our present arrange- 
ment, they are but completing the 
first two years of college work or the 
junior college appears to imply so 
many threats to the status quo as to 
rule out its serious consideration. 
We are living, however, in the most 
critical period of our—and perhaps 
even of the whole world’s—history. 
All educators as intelligent citizens 
are cognizant of the nature of the 
stakes. We are fighting to preserve 
that which is education’s raison d’étre. 
The preservation of what is best in our 
evolving civilization, consequently, is 
as much a part of the war as military 
and naval activities. Surely, there- 
fore, our educators gathered together 
in assembly cannot only be relied 
upon not to do anything rash, but, 
what is of much greater significance, to 
subordinate institutional considera- 
tions and, under the influence of a 
great ideal, to formulate and put into 
effect successfully such adjustments 
in the organization, curriculums, and 
methods of our elementary and sec- 
ondary as well as of our higher institu- 
tions as in normal times it may take 
decades to attain. Such circum- 
stances, furthermore, are bound also 
to facilitate dealings with the com- 
ponent elements of the supporting 
public and of pressure groups, as 
boards of trustees, alumni, taxpayer 
groups, and public officials. 
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If the pleas not to prolong infancy 
unnecessarily, based on convincing 
educational, psychological, economic, 
and social arguments, which happily 
have been receiving increased atten- 
tion by leaders of general and pro- 
fessional education as well, in recent 
years, are not strong enough to 
overcome individual and institutional 
desire for growth and prestige or the 
human satisfaction with the status 
quo, perhaps the threat to the very 
survival of the group can gain 
supremacy. 

After all, our 8-4-4, 6—3-3-4, and 
6-3-3-2-2 plans and the more recent 
6-4-4 plan merely reveal our inven- 
tive and adaptive genius. That a 
real appraisal of the number, length, 
and functions of each of our educa- 
tional units and their genuine articula- 
tion is overdue has been pointed out 
before. Perhaps the urgent needs of 
the day may help eliminate prejudice 
and partisanship, and make for a 
more generous approach and lasting 
contributions. The need exists, the 
prospects for meeting it are not 
hopeless, why not try? 


Two Years of Remedial 
Reading’ 


The reading clinic at the University 
of Minnesota, organized on a com- 
bination group and individual basis 
in an attempt to make it serve the 
most students possible at the least 
expense for materials and personnel, 
has been operating for two years. 


8Reported by Frances O. Triggs, formerly 
Counselor, University Testing Bureau, University 
of Minneapolis. Miss Triggs now is a member 0 
the Personnel Bureau, University of Illinois. 
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The program operated for two quarters 
as a group program in 1939-40.‘ 
Students are now admitted to the 
clinic on a paper-and-pencil diagnosis 
of their reading skills. The first two 
weeks in the clinic are used to modify 
this diagnosis through the results of 
individual testing, observation, and 
conferences. Beginning with the third 
week each student starts on a remedial 
program based on the diagnosis of his 
individual skills. This remedial plan 
is reviewed regularly and modified 
according to the progress he makes. 
If there is promise of further improve- 
ment at the end of one quarter of 
work, the student is retained in the 
clinic until all has been done which it 
seems efficient to do to relieve his 
deficiency. The clinic served 155 
students in 1940-41, operating four 
hours a day with a director and an 
assistant in charge. In 1941-42 the 
clinic served 73 students, operating 
three hours a day with a director 
only in charge. University classifica- 
tions of these students are shown in 
the following table: 


Science and Liberal Se 147 
eae: oh ne 81 
ern 3 
General College..... 23 Freshman.......... 129 
Institute of Tech- Sophomore......... 47 
ee 20 EO 30 
<b « ba ae ge 10 
Education.......... as 6©=6©Graduate.......... 5 
Extension.......... 2  Unclassified........ 5 
Agriculture......... 22 Extension.......... 2 
Graduate.......... 4 
Medicine........... I 


Besides these students given remedial 
work, diagnoses of reading skills were 
made for approximately 50 students 
per quarter. 

Rough evaluations of the remedial 


‘Triggs, Frances Oralind. “Remedial Reading,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, XII (October, 
1941), PP. 371-77. 
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work were made at the end of every 
quarter during the academic year 
1940-41. Students were re-tested at 
the completion of their work on 
comparable forms of the tests given 
at the beginning of their work and 
also six months after they left the 
clinic. With the exception of about 
four cases of the approximately 160 
students which the clinic served dur- 
ing that academic year, such evalua- 
tions showed gains which would seem 
to be well worth the effort expended. 
Re-tests after six months out of the 
clinic showed continued gains in 
nearly all cases. 

During the academic year 1941-42, 
the benefits of the clinic were extended 
to adults through the Extension 
Division of the University. Twenty- 
three adults were registered the first 
semester and 16 the second semester. 

Since the clinic has been in opera- 
tion, II graduate students have been 
trained in it to do remedial work at 
the college level. The director of 
the remedial-reading clinic has co- 
operated with advisers of several 
graduate students who are doing 
theses in this area. The summer- 
session reading clinic has been a dem- 
onstration center for students in the 
Workshop in Higher Education and 
for other interested parties. Lectures 
have been given to the group in the 
Workshop, and the students have 
observed the operation of the clinic 
and in some cases taken a minor part 
in its direction. 

During the winter and spring quar- 
ters 1941-42, the director led a 
seminar of University faculty mem- 
bers at which discussions were held 
concerning reading problems in the 
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content areas. The operations of 
the clinic were also discussed in the 
seminars. It is through such in- 
service training that the faculty will 
ultimately understand its particular 
function in the college reading pro- 
gram. Ideally students who lack the 
basic reading skills would be trained 
in the reading clinic. The reading of 
all students would receive attention 
because guidance in approaching the 
reading necessary for the successful 
completion of each assignment would 
be given as part of the regular 
instruction in all classes. There are 
two things standing in the way of 
such a program: Many faculty mem- 
bers are unaware of the need, and 
not enough is known about the 
specific reading skills necessary in 
each of the content areas. Until a 
point is reached in the development 
of the college reading program where 
the responsibility for the develop- 
mental reading work is taken by the 
instructional program, it is necessary 
for the clinic to lead in the entire 
remedial, corrective, and develop- 
mental programs. 

In 1941 there were approximately 
15,000 students at the University of 
Minnesota, all of whom should have 
been receiving guidance in reading 
through their regular instructional pro- 
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grams, I$ per centof whom should have 
been receiving corrective instruction, 
and § to 7 per cent remedial instruc. 
tion. The reading clinic at the end 
of two years of work is operating 
in such a manner as to handle 
efficiently any proportion of these 
cases which the administration deter- 
mines it wants served. The clinic 
should probably be opened through- 
out the day with the director and an 
assistant available. About six hundred 
students could be handled under such 
a program. Additional mimeograph- 
ing, testing, and clerical facilities 
would be necessary as the work could 
not be handled with the amount of 
help now available in the Testing 
Bureau. The in-service training and 
research work should be continued to 
foster the early acceptance by the 
instructional staff of as much of the 
responsibility as it can carry. 

Students in need of reading instruc- 
tion should be isolated by a screening 
test which would be a part of the 
University entrance battery. Those 
students whose skills seemed inade- 
quate on this test or who are 
suspected by instructors and coun- 
selors to be handicapped by poor 
reading skills would be referred for 
thorough diagnosis and _ necessary 
remediation. 

















The- Reporter: 





Memarrs of 1944 freshmen medical 
classes are to be selected at once, 
according to instructions received by 
Ohio State University from Wash- 
ington. All pre-medical students of 
sophomore rank or above have been 
asked to apply at once to the uni- 
versity entrance board. 


Tue Executive Board of the American 
Public Health Association announces 
that the Association will sponsor a 
three-day Wartime Public Health 
Conference in New York City, Octo- 
ber 12, 13, and 14, 1943. The annual 
business meeting will be held in con- 
nection with it. The Conference 
program will be devoted exclusively 
to wartime emergency problems as 
they affect public health and the 
public-health profession. The radio 
will be used as extensively as possible 
to bring the benefits of the Conference 
to health workers in distant states. 


Tue Joint Committee for the Selec- 
tion of Non-Federal Educational 
Institutions announced on February 
14 and February 27 the names of 155 
additional colleges and universities 
for the placement of Army and Navy 
war-training programs since the release 
of the first list on February 7. To 
date 424 institutions have been 
approved, 276 for the Army programs 
and 148 for the Navy. It is antici- 
pated that other additions will be 


made from time to time during the 
next few weeks. 


Courses in pre-flight instruction for 
the Army Air Corps are being given at 
Morningside College. A unit of four 
hundred privates began instruction 
on March 1. The college program 
continues without interruption, with 
the chief change being the housing 
of all girls in residence halls estab- 
lished in available homes surrounding 
the campus, while the privates take 
over the girls’ dormitory. 


The notable series of the Champlain 
Society of Toronto, Canada, on the 
early activities of the Hudson Bay 
Company has been added to the 
Finley Collection of books in the 
Knox College Library, through a gift 
by Edward Caldwell, It furnishes a 
valuable source of material from the 
secret archives of the Hudson Bay 
Company, whose operations covered a 
large region of territory now a part 
of the United States. 


Tue Washington Inter-American 
Training Center was established by 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs through a con- 
tract with the American Council of 
Learned Societies, which administers 
the Center. The purpose of the 
Center is “to provide intensive train- 
ing for Army and Navy officers and 
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other government personnel being 
sent to Latin America on official 
missions.” It provides “intensive, 
non-academic instruction in languages 
and Latin-American background,” 
and “equips men to accomplish their 
missions more effectively and, for 
those not going to the field, provides 
training in languages and in problems 
affecting their work.” The Center 
operates in eight-weeks cycles. Its 
standard unit of language instruction 
is 32 class hours. The beginners’ 
course covers two units; the inter- 
mediate course adds two units more, 
or 64 additional class hours. Persons 
not actually employed by the United 
States Government at present are not 
eligible to take courses under the 
Washington Inter-American Training 
Center. 


A new dehydrator which uses infra- 
red lamps as the source of heat and 
which can easily be built at home has 
been developed by John E. Nicholas, 
professor at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. It is being tested in the 
agricultural-engineering laboratories. 
The new dryer consists of two rows 
of infrared lamps, banked in series 
on the top and bottom of a lath 
frame. Dehydration trays are sus- 
pended between the lamps, which 
may be operated on house current. 
A bank of four 2s50-watt infrared 
lamps, radiating two trays of food, 
burns 1 kilowatt of electricity an 
hour. Outstanding features of the 
new dehydrator are safety, simplicity, 
economy, flexibility, and efficiency. 
Infrared energy penetrates the vege- 
tables and fruits, drying them inside 
as well as outside. This ensures 
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even, quick, and thorough drying. 
Directions for building the dehydrator 
can be obtained by writing to the Col- 
lege. Commercial dehydrators use hot 
air for drying foods. Infrared dehy- 
dration is a new development. 


New courses in the University of 
California dealing directly with the 
war effort are announced by President 
Sproul for both the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles campuses. These are in addi- 
tion to the National Service Courses, 
of which one is required of every 
student in the University; most of 
these new offerings will meet the 
service-course requirement. 


Tae Social Science Research Council 
has organized a Committee on World 
Regions. It is hoped that this com- 
mittee will evolve a program for the 
development of regional studies, and 
provide a channel for co-operation 
among colleges and universities which 
are interested in this field. 


Because of the acute shortage of 
nurses for military and _ essential 
civilian service, the Cornell Uni- 
versity-New York Hospital School 
of Nursing will accept a new entering 
class of 25 students in February. 
Admission of the new class has been 
made possible by a grant of $5,625 
from the United States Public Health 
Service to provide additional assist- 
ance in nursing arts, nutrition, and 
other subjects, to cover subsistence, 
and to pay for miscellaneous supplies 
and equipment. The Public Health 
Service has also allocated to the 
School of Nursing, for members of the 
new entering class, ten scholarships to 
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pay tuition, fees, and the cost of uni- 
forms and textbooks. Each scholar- 
ship will have a value of approximately 
$246. Total present enrollment of 
the School is 171 student nurses, of 
whom 77 constitute the largest first- 
year class in the institution’s 65-year 
history. In addition to its regular 
instruction of student nurses, the 
Cornell University-New York Hos- 
pital School of Nursing is carrying 
on a program of postgraduate courses 
and is also offering refresher courses 
for inactive graduates who are return- 
ing to duty. 


Ar tue request of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky department of 
Extension has prepared a correspond- 
ence course in Civilian-Pilot Training 
which may be taken by teachers of 
pre-flight aeronautics in high schools. 
The outline of the course has been 
prepared by the co-ordinator of air- 
training courses at the University, and 
the material is the same as will be used 
in residence. It may be taken either 
as a credit or noncredit course. 


Courses having a direct bearing on 
the prosecution of the war and the 
problems which will confront America 
in the postwar period are being 
planned for this year’s summer session 
of Catholic University of America. 
The usual six-weeks session will open 
June 25 and end August 7. The 
twelve-weeks session will begin at the 
same time but will continue to Septem- 
ber 18. The study of languages will 
occupy a prominent part in the cur- 
riculums with special attention being 
given to classes in Russian, Chinese, 
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Japanese, Syriac, Italian, Polish, 
French, German, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. There will also be classes to 
prepare high-school teachers to give 
courses in pre-flight aeronautics, as 
well as courses in all the natural 
sciences. The program of studies di- 
rected toward postwar planning will 
include international economic rela- 
tions, America’s foreign affairs, with 
emphasis on relations of the United 
States with the Far East. 


The President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College announce that a fund, 
now in excess of $2,000,000, appearing 
on the books of the Treasurer as 
“The Society of Fellows Founda- 
tion” was the result of donations 
made by the late President A. 
Lawrence Lowell in the years 1932-34. 
In a sealed letter dated January 22, 
1934, deposited with the Treasurer 
and marked to be opened after death, 
President Lowell expressed his desires 
that the gift for the Society be kept 
anonymous until his death and that 
thereafter it should bear the name of 
his wife, Anna Parker Lowell. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the gift, the 
principal is to remain intact forever, 
and the income alone used to main- 
tain the Society of Fellows in accord 
with the provisions already approved 
by the Corporation. 


The spring quarter at Northwestern 
University started with new training 
programs designed to prepare college 
women for war tasks and to lay the 
foundation for their future careers. 
The new programs, which resulted 
from recommendations of military, 
industrial, and civic leaders, are out- 
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lined in a special bulletin published 
by the university committee on war 
activities. They comprise three fields 
of study—war industry, community 
service, and military service—and 
cover study periods ranging from a 
year toa yearandahalf. For women 
who desire to enter military or other 
government service, courses are offered 
in meteorology, map-making, weather 
observation, economic analysis, assist- 
ing in public administration, and 
junior accounting. 


The College of the City of New York 
is working closely with the Army Air 
Forces in training camouflage experts 
and in producing visual aids for the 
teaching of camouflage. To assist in 
the Army’s camouflage training pro- 
gram, the laboratory will construct 
models and charts and other visual 
aids used in illustrating the basic 
optical principles of camouflage. Also 
members of the laboratory staff will 
experiment with new ideas for the 
concealment of military installations 
of field pieces. This semester, for the 
first time, instruction includes field 
work, with students assigned to handle 
actual problems of camouflaging sec- 
tions of the College campus, and of 
concealing field pieces borrowed from 
the institution’s Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. 


A scuoot for Overseas Administra- 
tion has been established by the 
University of Harvard, its purpose 
being to assist in the major task of 
preparing for the management of 
reoccupied territories after they have 
been taken over by the armies of the 
United Nations; and before they are 
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ready to be turned back to the 
control of their own people. A dis- 
tinguished staff from the Harvard 
faculty and from the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy of Tufts 
College is now engaged in organizing 
a program of training for the new 
School. No announcement has been 
made of a date of opening or terms of 
admission of students, nor is one 
necessarily expected in the near future. 
Consultation with government author- 
ities has been extensive, and research 
is now being conducted which will 
lead to special training in the dual 
regions of the Mediterranean and 
Middle Europe. 


Twenry-rour new honor entrance 
scholarships to the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be awarded to 
high-school Sophomores and Juniors, 
President Hutchins has announced. 
These will be awarded on a nation- 
wide basis to boys and girls outside 
the Chicago area. The new scholar- 
ships are of two classes. Twelve are 
$600 each and are given without 
examination on the basis of the 
applicant’s intellectual promise and 
qualities of leadership. Twelve are 
tuition scholarships of $300 each and 
will be awarded on the basis of 
excellence of scholarship. The scholar- 
ships are for one year, but will be 
continued through the four years if 
the student’s record in the College is 
satisfactory. 


Pusurcation of a comprehensive 
Handbook on Education and the War 
was announced early in March by 
the United States Office of Education. 
Based on the proceedings of the 
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National Institute on Education and 
the War, the Handbook is an over-all 
survey of the major wartime problems 
of education. The book is divided 
into two parts—one containing the 
full text of statements by heads of 
those Federal war agencies which 
touch education and the other con- 
taining reports of symposiums held 
on 26 of the most acute wartime 
educational issues. The 26 key prob- 
lems are grouped under four general 
headings: Training Manpower, School 
Volunteer War Service, Curriculum in 
Wartime, and Financing Education in 
Wartime. 

The National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War, held last summer 
under the sponsorship of the United 
States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission, was attended by over 
seven hundred of the Nation’s educa- 
tional leaders from every State in 
the Union. 


Iptans and Indian Service have 
gone to war ina big way. While it is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain accurate 
figures, the records now in the office 
indicate that more than twelve thou- 
sand Indians are in the armed forces. 
Uncounted other thousands are off 
the reservations and employed in the 
war industries. These facts have 
become particularly impressed on 
members of the Chicago office because 
of countless requests received from 
other government agencies “‘to mobi- 
lize the man power on Indian reserva- 
tions.” Indian man power is and has 
been mobilized for months, and many 
of the reservations have suffered as 
the American farms are suffering 
from a depletion of man power to 
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carry on activities connected with agri- 
culture or stock raising. The attend- 
ance at most of the Indian high 
schools is reduced because there 
appear to be very few Indian boys 
over eighteen still in school. Many 
young women have followed their 
brothers into war industries, and 
Indians are in demand in many types 
of work requiring cool heads and sure 
hands. Many vocational schools have 
operated six days a week twelve 
months in the year. They are accept- 
ing for training men and women up 
to forty years of age and are operating 
on an individual basis, accepting stu- 
dents at any time and accelerating the 
individual student in terms of his own 
capacity. Thousands of Indian high- 
school students are today filling 
important positions in war industry. 


Cerra professors in the College of 
Medicine of the American University 
of Beirut have worked out a program 
for producing in their departmental 
laboratories those medical supplies 
which are of paramount importance 
in the prevention and control of 
epidemics and in the treatment of com- 
mon serious diseases, and which now 
cannot be imported. The Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology produces typhus 
vaccine (1,200,000 doses this year as 
compared with 102,750 in I941--42), 
diphtheria serum, smallpox vaccine, 
tetanus antitoxin, vaccines to protect 
domestic animals against epidemic 
diseases, and certain preparations 
for carrying out serologic tests, such 
as the Wassermann and tuberculin 
reactions. The Department of Bio- 
chemistry produces insulin, liver ex- 
tract, adrenalin, and other hormonal 
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preparations. The Department of 
Pharmacology, during a period of six 
months, produced over a half-million 
tablets of 8 different drugs and nearly 
twenty thousand ampules of 21 differ- 
ent medicines. All this has necessi- 
tated the development of new methods 
and procedures. It has been accom- 
plished almost entirely by the peace- 
time personnel of the departments, 
with scant equipment that cannot be 
replaced, and in crowded rooms that 
cannot be added to or enlarged. 


Tae training of 115 young women 
from 24 states and the District of 
Columbia has been started at the 
Pennsylvania State College under 
the Curtiss-Wright program. These 
“‘cadettes,” chosen for their ability in 
technical subjects, are enrolled in a 
special 10-month course in aero- 
nautical engineering. The girls receive 
free tuition, board and room, plus $10 
a week during their training period. 
All but three have previously attended 
college, but no Penn State students 
are in the group because of a company 
policy not to train young women at 
the college formerly attended. 


Tue program of the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
is geared to wartime demands. Regu- 
lar courses have been intensified and 
shortened, a wide variety of special 
courses has been inaugurated, and 
every effort has been made to effect 
the greatest possible contribution to 
the war effort. Since the fall of 
France, 1,449 men and women have 
been trained in short, intensive, full- 
time defense courses and placed in 
war-production work. Concurrently 
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with the full-time courses, over 6,100 
regular evening-school students have 
taken courses in such subjects as 
industrial management, time and 
motion study, tool and machine 
design, industrial planning, instru- 
ment making, tool and die making, 
blueprint reading, mechanical draw- 
ing, inspection, metallurgy, heat treat- 
ment, protection of buildings from 
bombs, alternating-current and direct- 
current machinery, and courses in the 
chemical and photographic fields. One 
of the most important aspects of the 
Institute’s defense training has been 
the short, intensive courses offered for 
people already employed in industry. 
Several of the Rochester industries 
have selected men and women beyond 
the draft age to take these courses 
for periods of two, four, eight, and 
sixteen weeks, and the Institute has 
co-operated with the industries in 
establishing short, specific courses 
in bench work, military assembly, 
machine operation, and mechanical 
drafting for women. The demand for 
training in this area has been so 
great that the Institute auditorium 
has been utilized, and benches, drill 
presses, and other small machinery 
have been set up there. All these 
courses have been financed without 
Federal subsidy. In addition to this, 
the regular day-school program has 
offered work experience in defense 
industries to more than five hundred 
students each year. The _photo- 
graphic technology department, in 
co-operation with the Folmer-Graflex 
Corporation, is offering intensive, 
full-time instruction in photography 
to groups of men in the United States 
Signal Corps. 
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-Editorial-Comments 





The War and Reconstruction 
of Education 


T THE regional conference of 
the American Association of 
University Professors at Louis- 

jana State University last spring, 
Anton J. Carlson, of the University 
of Chicago, presented a thoughtful 
and stimulating paper on “The Uni- 
versity and the Present Crisis.”” With 
much of what he said we agree 
heartily; it is with special regret, 
therefore, that we find ourselves in 
sharp disagreement with the views 
expressed in the following paragraph: 


The period of universal war hysteria 
and fear may be a time for re-examination 
of our educational moorings. But it is 
not the best period to inaugurate basic 
educational reconstruction. That work 
calls for mental calm. There is little 
or no evidence that human nature has 
undergone much change in the last 
hundred thousand years. Man in every 
land will be much the same at the end of 
this war. . . . The processes of education 
found relatively effective yesterday will 
do the same work with similar youths of 
tomorrow, if we aim at understanding 
and freedom, and not perpetual regi- 
mentation, violence and fear.! 


There seem to be three main points 
in Mr. Carlson’s argument. In reverse 
order, they are: the programs and 
practices of colleges and universities 
are now rather generally in line with 
the best that is thought and known 
about educational needs and the most 
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effective ways of meeting them (this 
is implicit rather than explicit in 
the paragraph quoted); since human 
nature will be very much the same 
after the war, these same programs 
and practices will continue to be 
desirable and effective; and basic 
educational reconstruction should be 
undertaken only in times of social 
and “‘mental calm.” In our opinion, 
each of these is fallacious; let us look 
at them one by one. 

The curriculums and programs of a 
great many colleges and universities, 
far from being based on a careful 
examination of individual and social 
needs of our time in the light of the 
best knowledge we now possess, in 
large measure represent uncritically 
accepted tradition and the operation 
of vested academic interests. This 
is true notwithstanding the notable 
accomplishments of many individual 
institutions which have experimented 
along various lines, and of such joint 
efforts as the Co-operative Study in 
General Education. Indeed it is the 
work of such pioneers that has 
demonstrated how outmoded and 
unintelligent much of our practice is. 

So much for the first point. With 
respect to the second, it may be 
admitted that in a certain sense, man 
will be the same at the end of this war. 
But the world in which he will live 
and move and have his being and for 
which education must prepare him, 
will be vastly different. We do not 
know what it will be like in all of its 
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details, but some things are clear 
enough. For example, it is certain 
to be a world of the radio and the 
airplane, hence much smaller than 
ever before. The educational task of 
fitting men to live in that kind of 
world takes on new dimensions and 
calls for fundamental reconstruction 
and reorganization of our programs in 
geography, foreign languages, and the 
social studies. Again, the postwar 
period will see an influx into the 
colleges of large numbers of men, 
young in years but old in experience 
and with little or no previous college 
work. They will be men who have 
piloted fighter planes, served in sub- 
marines, or led platoons in hand-to- 
hand fighting in the jungle. Will the 
colleges treat them as they have 
treated regular college Freshman? 
Not if they have any sense of reality. 
Do they now have programs suitable 
for such men? In most cases, no. 
Here is a whole area—admission 
policies, courses, prerequisites, cur- 
riculums, methods—which cries aloud 
for study. 

As for the third point, it is unreal- 
istic to assume that educational recon- 
struction should be undertaken only 
in quiet times when social institutions 
follow the even tenor of their way. 
On the contrary, it is in times of stress 
and strain that badly needed educa- 
tional changes can most readily be 
made. The sweeping educational 
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reforms in Prussia in the midst of 
the Napoleonic wars and those in 
Russia following the revolution of 
I9I7 are cases in point. The anthro- 
pologist and sociologist long since 
pointed out how the mores of a time 
and place reinforce each other and act 
as a brake on progress, notwith- 
standing new knowledge and con- 
ditions which make such old practices 
outmoded. Breaking the “cake of 
custom” at one point weakens it at 
others and makes reforms possible. 

To be sure, new practices developed 
during a period of Sturm und Drang are 
usually imperfect and require modifi- 
cation as times become more peaceful, 
but the net result is progress much 
greater than would have been possible 
in a much longer period of tranquillity. 
Cultural and educational as well as 
organic evolution proceed by both 
slow adaptations and sudden muta- 
tions. And in educational evolution 
the appearance of mutations is 
indubitably stimulated by cataclysmic 
changes in the environment. 

All this means that now as never 
before in our history is the time for 
fundamental reconstruction in higher 
education. It is reasonable to hope 
that within two years (three from the 
time Mr. Carlson spoke) the war may 
be won. In terms of the velocity at 
which college faculties move, two or 
three years is a very brief period. 
Time is running short. 


R. H. E. 
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Patient, Wise, and Truthful 


EpucATION BETWEEN Two Wor Lps, dy 
Alexander Meiklejohn. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. x-+303 pp. 
$3.00. 

In Education between Two Worlds, Mr. 
Meiklejohn has reviewed for us the slow 
decay of liberal education in an — 
Saxon, Protestant, capitalist world; has 
bade farewell to the education which the 
Church once administered and to the 
Christian doctrine which furnished the 
teacher with something to teach; has 
noted our painful educational interreg- 
num, under which education has become 
a function of the state without the state’s 
bothering to define its doctrine or its 
aim; and has invited us to insist upon a 
state that will have a doctrine and 
a moral right to teach it. 

How teaching by Church authority 
disintegrated is excitingly told. Rous- 
seau’s effort to fill the new vacuum is also 
told excitingly. But for contemporary 
educators, the part to re-read is “The 
Pragmatic Episode,” in which Mr. Meikle- 
john patiently analyzes the contribution 
of John Dewey as well as the war cries of 
his disciples only to find at bottom ¢on- 
fusion and contradiction. Mr. Meiklejohn 
applauds the work of demolition with 
which Dewey’s name is associated, but he 
searches Dewey’s writings in vain for 
constructive guidance. Although Mr. 
Meiklejohn does not press the point too 
brutally, his readers will discern the path 
from pragmatic, ““progressive’’ education 
to national paralysis of the will by 1941. 
There has been plenty of disturbing evi- 
dence that Japanese aviators, not Amer- 
ican education, saved the “American way 
of life” from becoming a covert accept- 
ance of that leading pragmatist, Adolph 
Hitler. For Hitler, too, assumed that 
morality is a relative matter and that 
what will work is good and that reasons 
are actually rationalizations and that 





argument is really propaganda, and Hitler 
appeared to be admirably adjusting 
himself to his environment. 

Can any group of American educators 
find comfort in this book? Certainly not 
the large majority, who follow Dewey. 
Conaeke not the denominational schools 
and colleges, since even those that still 
know Christian doctrine and consider it 
relevant to liberal education could scarcely 
accept Mr. Meiklejohn’s brotherhood of 
man minus God the Father or enjoy 
sitting with him in the forum called 
American education and surveying the 
intellectual ruins. Then to whom can the 
book appeal? 

It can appeal and will appeal to every 
teacher, whether in school or college, who 
has enough intelligence to follow its 
relentless argument and enough courage 
to face the consequences. There are ad- 
mittedly fewer such teachers than there 
were twenty years ago, but conceivably 
the war could take a turn that would 
bring back some sanity. With returning 
sanity would come respect for reason, and 
it is to our diminished powers of clear 
reasoning that this book speaks, not to 
the catch phrases of contemporary educa- 
tional jargon. Had the book been written 
in ill temper, it might have found more 
readers, but it would have been a weaker 
book. Because it is patient, wise, and 
truthful, it is a deadly diagnosis of the 
bankruptcy of liberal education in our 


country today. 
STRINGFELLOW BaRR 


St. John’s College 


A Commendable Record 


DrexEt InstiruTE or TECHNOLOGY, 
1891-1941, by Edward D. McDonald 
and Edward M. Hinton. Philadelphia: 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 1942. 
xiii+336 pp. $3.00. 

This book was written in response to 
the decision that a feature of the anni- 
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versary year should be “a record of the 
Institute’s fidelity to the trust and 
vision of the Founder”—Anthony Joseph 
Drexel. His aim, the authors say, was 
to establish a foundation which “would 
supply the basic human need of self- 
realization through useful and creative 
effort” (page 17). 

By way of showing how the Institute 
went about the business of fulfilling its 
mission, the “major emphasis in the 
onary work rests upon the earlier 

rexel and the constituency of the 
technical-school curricula out of which, as 
a necessary response to changing times, 
the technical college of today evolved” 
(page xiii). During the first 23 years 
the Institute, it seems, was handicapped 
—if not haunted—by a predicament, 
which, like Hamlet’s father’s ghost, would 
not down. It was not accredited to “grant 
collegiate degrees, nor yet diplomas of 
proficiency which correspond to those of 
the Philadelphia high schools” (page 
51). The anniversary year of 1941 saw 
that predicament, in part, removed. 
The Institute by virtue of successive 
amendments to its charter, had become 
invested with the power to grant certain 
professional degrees and such other 
degrees as might be approved by the 
State Council of Education. As the 
authors see it, however, one little cloud 
still hovers over the horizon. “At present, 
the diploma of a given evening school is 
recognized as excellent only within the 
restricted area which that particular 
school serves” (page 8); but they assure 
the reader that “if and when non- 
degree technical evening schools. . 
have minimum requirements set for 
them by one or more national accrediting 
bodies . . . then the technical diploma 
. . . will have a value as fixed as that of 
the Bachelor of Science degree” (page 
259). 

Drexel has a long and commendable 
record of service as a technical institute 
and as a technical college. Its friends 
are proud of its services, are justified in 
their pride, and will derive no small 
measure of satisfaction from the detailed 
account of significant events, memorable 
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celebrations, and distinguished persons 
recorded in this book. It falls a bit 
short, however, of boxing the educational 
compass either for technical institutes or 
technical colleges, and readers interested 
in educational values and techniques are 
not likely to find enough critical inter- 
neon or judicious appraisals to 

ring into sharp focus the issues involved 
in maintaining an appropriate balance 
between uniformity in the standards and 
diversity in the functions of technical or 
professional schools. 

Georce Witson Hoke 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute 


A Restatement 


THE PuiLosopHy or ALFRED Nort 
WuitTEHEAD, edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Evanston, Illinois, and Chi- 
cago: Northwestern University. xx+ 
745 pp. (The Library of Living Philos- 
ophers, Volume III) $4.00. 

~The story of Whitehead’s philosophy 
is the story of a movement from strong 
emphasis upon mathematics, through the 
problems of theory of knowledge and the 
philosophy of natural science, to moral 
and metaphysical issues, culminating in 
emphasis upon aesthetics. After an 
autobiographical summary by Mr. White- 
head, Mr. Lets reviews the development 
of his philosophy through six stages, from 
the universal algebra of 1898 to the meta- 
physical period since 1925. Whitehead’s 
relation to modern logic, the philosophy 
of science, and the concepts of pooner and 
time are treated in special articles by 

Quine, Northrop, and McGilvary, re- 

spectively. The biological and psycho- 

logical aspects of his thought are estimated 
by Neston and by Hughes. Phases of 
his metaphysical thought are presented 
by Urban (on language), Ritchie (on 

_—— reason), Murphy (on method- 

ology), Hocking (on mind and nature), 

and Sellars (on organism). Essays on 

Whitehead’s theory of value and on 

art-process are written by Goheen and 

B. Morris, followed by Bixler on philos- 

ophy of religion, and Hartshorne on the 
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idea of God. Schilpp reviews his moral 
philosophy, and Holmes his views on 
education. A general estimate of White- 
head’s philosophy by John Dewey brings 
the series of essays to a close. 

State of health prevented Whitehead’s 
drawing up the philosopher’s summary 
which is a fundamental part of the plan of 
the series of volumes. It is a real misfor- 
tune for the reader to have to miss this 
statement of the reaction of the subject 
of the volume to the interpretations 
placed upon his work by the various 
collaborators. In place of this are 

iven two previously unpublished essays: 
‘Mathematics and the Good,” and the 
“Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality” 
(1941). A bibliography of the writings 
of Whitehead concludes the book. 

The volume is the record of the indi- 
vidual growth of one of the most out- 
standing philosophical personalities of the 
past half-century. The essays are expres- 
sions of appreciation of the tremendous 
influence of the man upon the whole 
range of philosophic interest. Negative 
criticism and question are submerged 
under positive acknowledgment of debt. 

The net result of Whitehead’s work is 
the freeing of contemporary thought from 
the limitations of tradition in both points 
of view and modes of expression, and the 
restatement in a new integration of the 
fundamental motives of human existence. 

ALBERT E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


Forty Years of “Firsts” 


PIONEERING IN Psycuo.ocy, 4y Carl E. 
Seashore. lowa City, lowa: University 
of Iowa Press. 1942. vi+231 pp. 
$2.50. 

This book is a review by a master mind, 
largely from memory, of forty years of 
Firsts. Mr. Stoddard says in the Preface: 
“What Dean Seashore has meant to 
psychology, psychology has meant to the 

niversity [of Iowa] as a whole: the orig- 
inator, the sponsor, the worker, the 
freedom-giving heart of pioneering ad- 
venture in science, art and education. ... 

Among all of the University of Iowa’s 
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‘lengthened shadows’ Seashore’s is the 
longest and the most enduring.” Of this, 
the book is ample evidence. Every one 
of its twelve chapters is full of interest, of 
important history and valuable com- 
ments on the development of psychology 
and its relation to education and to other 
sciences and to the arts. 

Chapter I gives a fascinating glimpse 
of the author’s childhood and its sig- 
nificance for his future career. He remem- 
bers how at the age of three he rode all 
day atop the tool box on the beam of the 
plow drawn by three yoke of oxen. “This 
was one of the greatest joy rides of my 
life . . . I felt myself in command of the 
prairie, the plow, the oxen, and the 
workmen” (page 3). That such an expe- 
rience helped to give him “command” of 
himself and his problems as Head of 
Department and Dean of the Graduate 
School, no psychologist will deny. 

The next two chapters tell how a 
master mind established a psychological 
laboratory and equipped it. In the fourth 
chapter he takes us into the acoustical 
laboratory; in the fifth chapter we find 
him at home with his own research into 
the psychology of music. Here are many 
side lights on the evolution of this prob- 
lem in the mind of the author. The sixth 
chapter is devoted to speech with such 
subheads as theater, phonetics, and 
acoustics. The remaining six chapters 
cover clinical psychology and psychiatry, 
intelligence tests, genetic psychology, 
psychology in education, and psychology 
in the fine arts together with a short but 
valuable retrospect. 

One of the great contributions is Sea- 
shore’s idea of see and how he 
obtained it—as he did everything—by 
going after it! He says: “I have worked 
aggressively for the breaking down of 
departmental fences and the establish- 
ment of working relations with related 
departments in the direction of rapidly 
developing liberal units, such as the 
school of fine arts and the school of let- 
ters” (page 114). Of his magnum opus he 
says: “ The germinating idea was that ‘it 
can be done.’ Musical talents can be 
measured” (page 74). He is as clever in 
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his criticisms as in his commendations. 
He says: “A great deal of clinical work 
undertaken in educational institutions 
has been close to the border of char- 
latanry” (page 141). Of their theater at 
the University of Iowa he says: “It 
invigorates historical writing, develops 
broadened personalities, and takes a 
student’s mind away from oratorical tra- 
ditionalism, the tricks of debate, or 
predigested pellets in the art of teaching” 
(page 117). ' 
The book is replete with suggestions 
for the graduate student, the educator, 
and the administrator. 
Henry H. Gopparp 
Emeritus, Ohio State University 


Acceleration in College 
R. H. ECKELBERRY 
[Continued from page 178) 
INALLY, respondents were asked 


to indicate other means of accel- 
eration which they were utilizing. 
The greater part of those who replied 
to this question mentioned calendar 
changes, to which we referred earlier. 
Certain institutions report the estab- 
lishing of intensive short curriculums 
in specific fields. Others mention 
greater latitude such as permitting 
substitutions for required courses. 
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One institution has reduced extra. 
curricular activities as well as holidays 
and recesses. In a few cases the 
amount of work required for admis. 
sion to a professional curriculum has 
been reduced. 

In summary, it may be said that 
American colleges and universities are 
conscious of the need for acceleration 
in wartime, and the great majority of 
them are making provision for it. As 
yet, most institutions are utilizing 
only the simpler means of doing so. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 4] 


Another Interpretation of 
Unit Costs 


CHARLES A. MANEY 
[Continued from page 198) 


tures is the determination and selection 
of the most valid bases possible for 
the calculation of unit costs. More- 
over, the work of compiling data on 
enrollment and semester-hour totals 
needs to be carried simultaneously 
with the tabulation of classified data 
on expenditures. It goes without 
saying that the entire fact-gathering 
process to be in any way effective 
needs the constant supervision and 
direction of competent qualified 


research workers. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 4] 




















